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Few images conjure up the desperation of Victorian 

poverty as much as the dreaded workhouse. The bleakness 

of life within those walls was chronicled by Charles 
Dickens, whose novel Oliver Twist highlighted the plight of pauper 
children trapped within this system. The workhouse was not, how- 
ever, the fate of all of Britain's most deprived children in the 19th 
century. As Lesley Hulonce shows in this month's cover feature, the 
authorities tried arange of alternative approaches to lift these vulner- 
able youngsters out of poverty. Turn to page 22 to find out more. 

This year sees the 500th anniversary of the Reformation, one of the 
pivotal events of European history. It’s a topic we will be returning to 
onanumber of occasions in the following months, but we begin our 
coverage this issue in an interview with one of the world's foremost 
experts on the subject: Eamon Duffy. As he explains on page 63, the 
events of 1517 continue to resonate in modern times, even influencing 


the vote to leave the European Union. 
We are living in times of great upheaval, and amid the huge changes 
taking place, history itself may bein some peril. New forms of 
communication, such as social media and email, mean 
that the records of the present could present significant 
challenges to historians of the future. On page 41, Jane 

Winters reveals the dangers history faces and offers her 
thoughts about what we can do to ensure it remainsin 


rude health in the decades and centuries to come. 
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the Pectoral Guard 


Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in March in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


3 March 1913 
Women’s suffrage takes off 
in Washington DC 


Thousands of women march through the 
US capital to the sound of jeers and abuse 


oO n3 March 1913, Washington DC was 
a city waiting for its new master. The 
next day, Woodrow Wilson was due to be 
sworn in as the president of the United 
States, and there was a palpable sense of 
anticipation. 

For thousands — perhaps millions — of 
women, however, it was 3 March itself that 
was the real red-letter day. The day before 
Wilson’s inauguration had been chosen 
for the capital’s first suffragist parade, 
organised by the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association “in a spirit 
of protest against the present political 
organisation of society, from which 
women are excluded”. 

Although the parade got off to a slow 
start, it was soon evident that this was no 


passing demonstration. Never before 
had so many women marched together 
in pursuit of their right to vote. Marching 
down Pennsylvania Avenue with two 
dozen floats, nine bands and four mounted 
brigades, they were led by the figure of the 
lawyer and activist Inez Milholland, atop 
a white horse and wearing a white cape. 
For all too many of the marchers, 
however, the parade quickly became an 
ordeal. After a few blocks, the women 
began to be jeered and harassed by men on 
the sidewalks. Observers reported hearing 
torrents of “indecent epithets” and 
“barnyard conversation”. Instead of 
intervening, the Washington police did 
nothing; indeed, some of them joined in 
the abuse. 
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The cover illustration on the official programme for the 1913 women’s suffrage 
march in Washington DC, which saw thousands take to the streets of the US capital 


5 March 1953 


Death of Stalin 


A new regime dawns as the 
Soviet dictator breathes his last 


s dawn broke over Moscow on 

5 March 1953, perhaps the most pow- 
erful man in the world lay dying. Four days 
earlier, one of Stalin’s guards had discov- 
ered him lying on the bedroom floor in his 
dacha on the edge of Moscow, soaked in 
his own urine. The dictator had suffered a 
massive stroke. Within hours, the most 
powerful men in the Communist Party 
had assembled by his bedside. The end 
seemed certain, though he lingered for 
days, sometimes opening his eyes and once 
pointing to a photograph. 

By the morning of 5 March, Stalin was 
visibly weakening, his face ashen, his 
breathing laboured. As he sank towards 
death that afternoon, his hated secret 
police chief, Lavrenty Beria, searched 
his safe to remove and destroy any 
incriminating documents. Already the 
Soviet leaders were jockeying for position, 
desperate to preserve their power under 
the new regime. 

Yet still Stalin, the man who had ordered 
the deaths of millions, clung to life. At nine 
o'clock that evening, long after many of his 
associates had expected him to die, he was 
still fighting for breath. At 9.40pm, with 
his pulse failing, the doctors gave him an 
injection of adrenalin and camphor to 
stimulate his heart. The dictator began to 
shudder; as his biographer Simon Sebag 
Montefiore puts it, he had started to 
“drown in his own fluids”. 

Later, Stalin’s daughter Svetlana 
remembered the final moment. “He 
literally choked to death as we watched,” 
she wrote. “The death agony was terrible 
... At the last minute, he opened his eyes. 
It was a terrible look, either mad or angry, 
and full of the fear of death.” Fora 
moment, Stalin raised his hand, as if 
pointing or threatening. “Then,” Svetlana 
wrote, “the next moment, his spirit after 
one last effort tore itself from his body.” 
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last year on BBC Two 
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Pallbearers, including secret police chief Lavrenty Beria (far right in black hat), carry Stalin’s coffin from the 
Hall of Columns in Trade Union House in Moscow where he had been lying in state for three days and nights 
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Anniversaries 


11 March 1708 
Queen Anne refuses to sign the 
Scottish Militia Bill, the last 
time a British monarch 
has vetoed a bill passed 
by parliament. 


BELOW: Eva, the young daughter 
of a slave owner, reads the Bible to 


from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1852 
INSET: An early edition of Harriet. 
Beecher St¢ t 


the slave Uncle Tom in an illustration 


- eg bee 


7 March 1799 
In Palestine, Napoleon 
Bonaparte captures Jaffa 
and allows his troops two 
days to rape and murder 
their way across the city. 


20 March 1852 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin takes the 
literary world by storm 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s indictment of American slavery 
is proclaimed “the story of the age” 


he impact of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 

almost impossible to exaggerate. 
Written by Harriet Beecher Stowe in the 
mid-19th century, this passionately 
sentimental indictment of American 
slavery is often credited with changing 
millions of people’s minds, not just in 
the United States but around the world. 
It sold an estimated 300,000 copies 
within 12 months in Stowe’s native 
land; in Britain, even more strikingly, 
it sold a million. 


Yet the book’s origins could hardly have 


been more obscure. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, a Connecticut-born teacher and 
passionate abolitionist, was very far from 
being a household name when, in 1851, 
she began sending what she called 
“sketches” to an anti-slavery newspaper. 
Later that summer, a Boston religious 
publisher, John P Jewett, approached her 
for the book rights to what had become a 
long-running serial, which Stowe signed 
over in return for a royalty of 10 per cent. 


19 March 1962 
In the US, a young folk 
singer called Bob Dylan 
releases his first album, 
the imaginatively titled 
Bob Dylan. 


The final version, entitled Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly, first 


appeared in bookshops on 20 March 1852. 


It was “the story of the age”, proclaimed 
one advert. “For power of description 
and thrilling delineation of character, 

it is unrivalled.” 

And the public clearly agreed. Some 
3,000 copies changed hands on the first 
day alone, and the first two print-runs 
disappeared within a fortnight. As Jewett 
himself remarked: “Three paper mills are 
constantly at work, manufacturing the 


paper, and three power presses are working 


24 hours per day, in printing it, and more 
than 100 book-binders are incessantly 
plying their trade to bind them, and still it 
has been impossible, as yet, to supply the 
demand.” Never had there been a 
phenomenon to match it. 
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29 March 1461 


Edward IV claims victory 
at the battle of Towton 


Twenty thousand men die in the bloodiest clash 
ever to take place on English soil 


n Palm Sunday 1461, the weather 

was horrendous. Even though it was 
late March, it was bitterly cold, the heavy 
winds whipping sleet and snow into 
people’s faces. For the rival armies camped 
outside the village of Towton, 12 miles 
from York, it must have made fora 
wretched morning. And worse, of 
course, was to follow. 

The clash between the armies of York 
and Lancaster on 29 March 1461 is often 
referred to as the bloodiest battle on 
English soil, although historians still 
argue about the numbers. 

An estimated 50,000 men took the 
field that day, fighting for one of two rival 
kings: either the strapping 18-year-old 
Edward IV, of the House of York, or the 
pious Henry VI, of Lancaster, who was 
almost 40. This, the bloodiest stage of 
the first War of the Roses, had already 
lasted 18 months. But many of the soldiers 
must have suspected that, given the sheer 
numbers, Towton would be decisive — 
as indeed it was. 


Like most medieval battles, 
it was a confused, bloody, 
muddy affair. After the two sides 
exchanged arrows, the Lancastrians 
charged, and for a time it seemed as 
if their numerical advantage would 
win the day. But Edward, fighting 
bravely in the front line, rallied his 
men, and at the crucial moment, with 
the snowstorm at its zenith, his ally the 
Duke of Norfolk threw in fresh troops. 

The fighting went on for hours but, 
by late afternoon, the Lancastrians’ spirit 
was broken. Exhausted, many threw 
off their helmets and fled the battlefield. 
Some were cut down as they ran; others 
drowned, weighed down by their armour 
in their desperation to cross the stream 
at Cock Beck. 

In the region of 20,000 men died that 


day amid the snow and the mud. But for 
the Yorkist victors, it probably seemed 
worth it. With Henry fleeing into exile, 
Edward IV stood almost unchallenged 
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“At Towton, the perceived sacred nature of kingship was shattered” 


Towton, the most brutal battle of 

the first War of the Roses, was also 
its most decisive. The clash ended a 
period of 11 years of division among the 
English nobility following the effective loss 
of the English kingdom of France in 1450. 
Between 1459 and February 1461, there 
were six significant military engagements, 
with three victories apiece to each side. 

The bloodletting had become 

increasingly ferocious as the struggle 
escalated from aristocratic feud into 
full civil war. At Towton, a largely 
northern army in support of Henry VI of 
Lancaster faced a Yorkist force of mainly 
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as master of England. 


COMMENT / George Goodwin 


southerners and Welshmen, led 
by Edward IV. 

But the fundamental importance 
of Towton lay beyond its butchery; 
it pertained to the nature of kingship. 
Edward II and Richard II had lost their 
thrones because they personally acted 
against, and alienated, their nobilities as 
a group and were seen to have broken 
their coronation oaths. But the bulk of the 
nobility at Towton still favoured the saintly 
and inactive Henry VI, believing his rule 
approved by God through his anointing 
at coronation. At Towton, a minority of the 
nobility dethroned a king and the 


This skull - one of anumber 
recovered from a mass grave near 
Towton - received eight head 
wounds. One deadly blow, visible 
in this image, opened a crevice that 
ran from the left eye to the right jaw 


perceived sacred nature of kingship was 

shattered. Including Henry VI, three out 

of four successive kings would be killed. 

A fifth, Henry VII, would never feel secure, 

and his son, Henry VIII, would continue 
to execute perceived 


dynastic rivals 

until his death. $9 
George Goodwin is the 
author of Fatal Colours: 
Towton 14617 and Fatal 
Rivalry: Flodden 1513 
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Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 
could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 


Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing 


an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and | ? | 


turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy(@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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ABIRDIN THE HAND 
Arare Czech painting by one of the 
most famous creators of Surrealist 
art has been acquired by the ; 
Scottish National Gallery of Modern 
Artin Edinburgh. 

) The Message of the Forest, painted 
by Toyen (born Marie Cerminova) 

in 1936, depicts a blue, one-footed bird 
clutching a severed head, and is the 


first of the artist’s works toenteraUK _ 


public collection. ; 
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The cost - in euros - to cover 
Verona’s Roman amphitheatre 
with a giant retractable tarpaulin 
to protect the monument, and 
opera-goers, from the elements 


NEW RESEARCH 


Our health affects our handwriting, 
ahew study suggests 


Cc an handwriting help reveal the 
presence of neurological conditions 
in the writer? This is a question that 
Deborah Thorpe, from the University of 
York’s Centre for Chronic Diseases and 
Disorders, has been pondering for a 
number of years. Now, having taken part 
ina research project into handwritten 
material from an early 20th-century 
German psychiatric hospital, it appears 
that she may have an answer. 

Thorpe carried out the research (along 
with her German collaborator, Markus 
Schiegg) into sources from the Irsee/ 
Kaufbeuren Psychiatric Hospital in west 
Bavaria. Doctors there believed that 
handwriting analysis was an important 
tool for diagnosis, and so, in the early 
1900s, they asked patients to provide 
them with samples of their script. What 
they discovered was illuminating. 

“One 39-year-old female patient 
suffered from progressive paralysis —a 
late-stage symptom of syphilis,” Thorpe 


“A patient with late- 
stage symptoms of 
syphilis frequently 
omitted letters” 


told us. “Her script revealed distinctive 
signs of shakiness with the frequent 
omission of letters. 

“Another letter, written by a 67-year- 
old patient diagnosed with dementia in 
1906, displayed a tremor that affected his 
vertical and horizontal strokes.” 

Doctors began to take the link 
between handwriting and health 
seriously in the late 19th century when 
psychiatry was first seen as a scientific 
discipline. “The assessment of mental 
abilities, like speech and writing, became 
more commonplace during this period,” 
says Thorpe, “This provided a window 
into patients’ medical conditions.” 

This isn’t the first time that Thorpe 
has researched the subject. In 2014, she 
revealed how medieval scribes’ hand- 
writing was affected by their wellbeing. 
One example was the 13th-century 
monk known as the Tremulous Hand 
of Worcester, whose script revealed a 
distinct tremor. 

“Tt is my hope that such analysis can be 
combined with modern medicine to 
offer new insights into current medical 
conditions,” Thorpe says. 

You can read our 2014 article on 
Thorpe’s original research at 
historyextra.com/handwriting 
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This sample of hand- 
writing by an Irsee/ 
Kaufbeuren patient with 
dementia displays 
evidence of a tremor 


‘A psychiatric 
illness May 
have led him 
to bite off his 
own tongue” 


Experts studying 
the skeleton of a 
Roman man, 
buried face-down 
in a Northamp- 
tonshire grave 
with a stone placed in his 
mouth, believe he may have 
lost his tongue before death. 
Historic England's Simon Mays 
looks at the evidence 


What makes you think this person 
had lost his tongue before death? 
There are occasional examples of 
individuals from this period (third to 
fourth century AD) being buried with 
rocks or pots replacing missing body 
parts, usually decapitated heads. This 
gave us the idea that the stone wedged in 
this individual’s mouth might have been 
a replacement for a different missing 
body part: his tongue. We also found 
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HANDWRITING IMAGE: ARCHIV DES BEZIRKSKRANKENHAUS KAUFBEUREN, FILE 1676 


A flat stone wedged 
in this skeleton’s 
mouth may have 

replaced an 
amputated tongue 


evidence of infection in his jaw bones. 
This would be entirely consistent with 
the tongue being amputated in life. 


There are a number of possibilities. One 
is that his tongue was extracted as a form 
of punishment. Another is that he may 
have suffered from a psychiatric illness 
that led him to bite off his own tongue 

— this sometimes happens in schizo- 
phrenia, for example. 

In some societies, psychiatric 
disorders are stigmatised and feared. We 
don’t know if this was the case in Roman 
Britain, but if it was, this individual may 
have been interred face down in an 
attempt to prevent him rising from the 
dead, and the stone placed in his mouth 
to prevent the body from becoming 
complete again. 

Another possibility is that the 
stone was placed in his mouth 
symbolically, so that his body was 
complete for the afterlife. 


The next thing we want to do is to study 
isotopes in the teeth to try and ascertain 
whether this individual was local to the 
area. If he wasn’t, then this may be 
another factor involved in why he was 
treated so unusually in death. There’s 
still a great deal to discover. 

Simon Mays is human skeletal biologist for 
Historic England 
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The skeleton of Marengo, the horse 
that carried Napoleon into the battles 
of Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram and 
Waterloo, has been painstakingly 
restored in time for the opening of 

the new National Army Museum on 

30 March. Tiny cracks in the skeleton’s 
sternum and ribs have been repaired, 
and debris removed from its surface. 
Experts have spent two years taking 
the skeleton apart and reassembling it 


A conservator works on the skeleton into a more realistic pose. 


of Napoleon’s famous war horse 


Archaeologists in Leicester have 
uncovered the largest Roman mosaic 
pavement found in the city in the last 
30 years. Believed to date to the early 
fourth century AD, the mosaic 
measures 2x3 metres and would have 
originally been in a square room. The 
dig has also revealed a small Roman 
building which has a large sunken 
room with a small semi-circular niche 


apse) attached - a possible shrine. 
(apse) P The mosaic pavement is Leicester’s 


largest to be found for 30 years 


Frances Connelly 
cast her vote in 


1911 -seven ss femalev mi9ii 
pecs carly y Frances Connelly (pictured left) is 

©) thought to have been one of Britain’s 
/ first ever female voters, after she was 
mistakenly added to the electoral 
register in 1911 — seven years before 
women were enfranchised. Connelly 
was sent a polling card to vote ina 
local by-election after officials 
assumed she was a man, due to her 
first name. The fact that her name was 
listed on the electoral register meant 
officials had to accept her vote. 


Pye 


The names of about 9,000 - mostly 
German — Nazi SS commanders and 
guards who worked at the Auschwitz 
death camp have been posted online 
by Poland’s Institute of National 
Remembrance in a bid to prove that 
the camp was not Polish-run. The 
database — hailed as the most 
comprehensive to date — also includes 
guards’ places and dates of birth, 
nationalities, military service and, 
where possible, photographs. 


Nazi death camp, Auschwitz 
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The historians View... 


Are we witnessing 
a ‘post-truth’ nadir 
in media influence? 


The issue of fake news has barely been out of the news in recent 
weeks. With this in mind, we asked two historians to offer their 
perspectives on the ‘post-truth era and explore the rocky 
relationship between politicians and the press 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


In Britain, the 
partisan media 
was probably never 
more powerful than 
in the early decades of 
the 20th century 


ADRIAN BINGHAM 


i the wake of the bitter and provocative 
campaigns before the EU referendum in 
the UK and the presidential election in the 
US, both Oxford Dictionaries and The Econo- 
mist declared ‘post-truth’ the word of 2016. 
Its use spiked dramatically as commentators 
expressed concern that emotional appeals 
and personal prejudices, rather than facts and 
expert judgment, were shaping public opin- 
ion. Central to these anxieties was the belief 
that the media had abdicated its responsibil- 
ity to provide an accurate, thoughtful and 
balanced discussion of political issues, and 
had been overwhelmed by propaganda and 
‘fake news’ — some of it potentially planted by 
foreign governments or activists. 

Have we really entered a new ‘post-truth’ 
era that marks a decisive break with the past? 
Looking back across the past few centuries, 


it is hard to identify a period of restrained, 
scrupulous and civilised political debate that 
would form the golden age from which we 
have fallen. From the 17th century onwards, 
writers and politicians such as John Milton, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Stuart Mill 
articulated a powerful vision of a free, 
independent and responsible press facilitat- 
ing the rational exchange of opinion and 
ideas between equal citizens. But that was 
always more of an aspiration or ideal type 
than a description of reality. 

In the 19th century, anxieties about the 
corruption of political debate grew ever 
louder. The esteemed critic Matthew Arnold 
famously described the “new journalism” of 
the 1880s as “feather-brained”: “It throws out 
assertions at a venture,” he wrote, “because it 
wishes them true; does not correct either 
them or itself, if they are false.” Keir Hardie, 
leader of the nascent Labour Party, similarly 
lamented in 1907 that it had become difficult 
to communicate complex ideas because 
“a snippety press and a sensational public are 
outstanding marks of modern times”. 

In the wake of the Russian Revolution 
and the emergence of the Soviet Union, 
right-wing popular newspapers such as the 
Daily Mail repeatedly claimed that com- 
munist sympathisers would shape Labour 
party policy — that a vote for Labour was “a 
vote for Bolshevism” that would “threaten 
every man’s house and furniture and every 
womans clothes and jewellery”. The high 


point of the ‘Red Peril’ scare came four days 
before the 1924 general election when the 
Daily Mail published the notorious ‘Zinoviev 
letter’ under the headline “Civil War Plot 

by Socialists’ Masters”. This forged letter, 
purportedly from Comintern chief Grigory 
Zinoviev — but which is generally believed to 
have been written by anti-regime Soviets and 
probably leaked by MI6 — offered backing 

for revolutionary activity to the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. Disquiet about press- 
sensationalism was one reason why the BBC, 
formed in 1922, was given a duty of impar- 
tiality and balance in its reporting. 

Viewed in a historical perspective, the 
defining features of contemporary media 
culture are the sheer volume and multiplic- 
ity of content and the ease of sharing it, 
rather than a lack of commitment to ‘truth’. 
In Britain, at least, the partisan media was 
probably never more powerful than in the 
early decades of the 20th century, when so 
few alternative sources of information were 
available. In an intensely crowded and 
fragmented media marketplace, it is not 
surprising that producers shout loudly to 
get heard, but the tricks they use to get our 
attention are not as new 
as they may seem. 


| Adrian Bingham is professor 
fi of modern British history at the 
m2 University of Sheffield 
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oO ne of the 20th century’s most controver- 
sial politicians, Enoch Powell, once said 
that: “For a politician to complain about the 
press is like a ship’s captain complaining 
about the sea.” Politicians with thinner skin 
than Powell’s might retort that, though ships’ 
captains do indeed depend on the sea, it has 
been the cause of countless fatalities. 

Since Powell’s remark in the early 1980s, the 
media ‘sea’ has become even more difficult 
to navigate. The ‘press’ — the printed media 
—has been losing circulation in Britain and 
elsewhere. However, its output is still widely 
discussed on television and radio. The internet 
may be turning us into ‘citizen journalists’, 
but it still provides a platform for stories 
picked up on other media. In a kind of global 
media echo-chamber, even the best-informed 
individuals are not surfing but drowning. 


it 
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Aman wearing a mask of 
Rupert Murdoch pretends 
» to burn the Leveson 
Report into press prac- 

tices at a 2012 protest 
against allegedly biased 
reporting. Alongside 
him is a gagged 

‘David Cameron’ 


- 


Despite this apparent evidence of growing 
media influence, many academics remain 
unconvinced. Political scientists, in particu- 
lar, have tended to argue that media outlets 
of various kinds can do more than reinforce 
views acquired independently by members 
of the public. But even if ordinary voters are 
not influenced by things they read or hear, 
many senior politicians are preoccupied by 
the media. The 2011-12 Leveson Inquiry into 
the culture, practices and ethics of the press 
suggested the unhealthy infatuation of people 
like Tony Blair and David Cameron. Increas- 
ingly, voters in countries such as Britain 
have to choose between rival politicians who 
equate success with positive media coverage. 

The relationship between politicians and 
the media has changed since the Victorian 
prime minister Lord Salisbury scoffed that 
the Daily Mail was a publication “written 
by office boys, for office boys”. In 1931 the 
three-time prime minister Stanley Baldwin 
launched a counter-attack against newspaper 
proprietors, accusing them of trying to exer- 
cise “power without responsibility”. 

As prime minister, David Cameron was 
rather like Stanley Baldwin —a pragmatic 
politician who preferred compromise to 
confrontation. However, whereas Baldwin 
finally lost his patience with the press, Cam- 
eron failed to act decisively after the Leveson 
Inquiry and gave in to the demand for a ref- 
erendum on EU membership. Presumably he 
hoped that his undoubted media skills would 


Labour party leader Keir Hardie speaks in 
Trafalgar Square. As long ago as 1907 Hardie 
lamented the “snippety press” 


Last year’s referendum on Britain’ s 
membership of the European Union 
received massive press coverage 


help persuade the public to follow his lead. Yet 
unlike the previous referendum of 1975, when 
almost every national newspaper plugged the 
pro-European line, by 2016 the balance had 
swung decisively in a ‘Eurosceptic’ direction. 
This is not to say that the ‘Leave’ campaign 
owed its narrow victory entirely to media 
support — if there was a simple correlation be- 
tween headlines and voting behaviour, Brexit 
would have won easily. Even so, Cameron 
could have profited from Baldwin’s example. 
In 1931, Baldwin took on the ‘press Lords’ 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, who had been 
campaigning against him on a specific issue 
— Empire Free Trade. The lead-up to the 2016 
EU referendum was similar, in that Euroscep- 
tic newspapers had long been trying to shape 
public opinion on a specific issue. The big 
difference was that in 1931 Stanley Baldwin 
stayed in his job; in 2016 the voters tossed 
Cameron overboard. 


Dr Mark Garnett is a senior 
lecturer in the Department of 
Politics, Philosophy and Religion 
University of Lancaster 


> Power without Responsibility: Press, 
Broadcasting and the Internet in Britain 
by James Curran and Jean Seaton 
(Routledge, 2009) 
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OLD NEWS 
A gipsy’s curse 


Daily Gazette for Middlesbrough 
23 September 1891 


i Hall was having a bad day. The 
owner ofa travelling doll-stall was 
attending the Crossgates Show in a fairly 
well-to-do area of Leeds. Also at the 
show was Mrs White — “a gipsy-looking 
woman’, as the papers claimed — who 
ran a pea stall. No one knew what hap- 
pened next, but Mrs White accused Mrs 
Hall of using “threatening language” 
and had her brought up before the 
magistrate. Mrs Hall claimed that, after 
an argument broke out between the two 
women, Mrs White had shouted: “The 
damnation curse would fall on her, her 
child, and her husband” — and that since 
then Mrs Hall had lost her baby, and her 
husband had been in the infirmary. 

Mrs White, dressed in a brightly 
coloured dress and “wearing a large 
resplendent hat to match”, quickly took 
the floor and, declaring that a “wordy 
warfare” had taken place, accused 
Mrs Hall of threatening her life. The 
judge, perhaps afraid of Mrs White’s 
alleged curses, found in the latter’s 
favour and bound over Mrs Hall for the 
sum of £5 and ordered her to stay out of 
trouble for the next six months. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk 

and rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 

Fern regularly appears on BBC Radio 3’s 
Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
MOTHER'S DAY 


A mother reads to her daughter in a painting by Seymour Joseph Guy (1824-1910) 


As flower stalls prepare to be besieged by bouquet-hunters, 
Julian Humphrys looks at the origins of Mother's Day 


Mother’s Day or Mothering 
Sunday? 

Originally they were two distinct 
festivals. Today (with the exception 
of the dates on which they are held), 
they are to most people all but 
indistinguishable. But the origins of 
Mother’s Day are American and 
secular, while those of Mothering 
Sunday are British and religious. 


How old is Mother’s Day? 

Just over a century. In 1914, US 
president Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed the second Sunday in May 
as a day for the “public expression 

of love and reverence for the mothers 
of our country”. 

Although It was partly the brain- 
child of West Virginian Anna Jarvis, 
who successfully campaigned for a 
day when children could express 
their love and gratitude to their 
mothers, it was an idea that had 
previously been suggested by both 
her own mother and the poet, and 
social activist, Julia Ward Howe. In 
the 1870s, Howe advocated a day in 
June when mothers could promote 
the cause of peace. 


How does Mothering 

Sunday differ? 

Britain’s Mothering Sunday takes 
place on the fourth Sunday in Lent. 


In pre-Reformation times, people 
would visit their ‘mother church’ on 
that day and, later, servants might be 
given the day off to visit their mothers 
and families. 

Its revival was largely due to 
Constance Penswick-Smith, a 
Buckinghamshire vicar’s daughter 
who, inspired by Jarvis, founded the 
Mothering Sunday Movement in 
1914. She was keen to revive the 
Christian symbolism of the day and 
saw it as something both Anglicans 
and non-Anglicans could enjoy and 
support. Launched as it was during 
the Great War, a time of separation 
and loss, it struck a chord and its 
popularity rapidly spread. 


What would Jarvis have thought 
of today’s Mother’s Day? 

She would have hated it. Indeed, 
during her later years she mounted 
a relentless but doomed campaign 
against what she saw as the 
shameful commercialisation of 

her special day. Printed cards 
were a particular bugbear of hers — 
she saw them as a poor excuse 

for the letter that children were 

too lazy to write. But her railing 
was to no avail... we now buy and 
send tens of millions of Mother’s Day 
cards every year. EJ 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


Harsh reality 


Thank you for printing the wonderful 
photograph of the pit boy and his pony 
(Our First World War, February). My 
father was a horse-keeper at the Betty 
Pit near Eighton Banks in County 
Durham. He died at the beginning of 
the Second World War, when I was just 
two years old. The photograph gave me 
a brief glimpse into the hellish world 
both men and beasts inhabited in the 
coal mines. 

Heather Clark, Tyne and Wear 


@ We reward the letter of 
the month writer with our 
‘History Choice’ book of 
the month. This issue, it’s 
The Islamic Enlightenment 
by Christopher de 
Bellaigue. Read the 
review on page 67 


Romancing the truth 

I enjoyed the piece about Fidel Castro 
(How Should History Remember Fidel 
Castro?, January) but the ‘romance’ of 
Castro and Argentina’s Che Guevara 
seems to have hidden the fact that the 
Cuban leader was, from the beginning, 
concerned mainly with his own desires 
and self-aggrandisement. Even as a 
youngster at school he was someone who 
could not cope with being told what to 
do. He always knew better. 

Castro had been involved with 
revolutionary politics since his 
university days in Havana and was as 
well-acquainted with the gun and club as 
any of Hitler’s Brownshirts in 1920s and 
1930s Germany. His primary aim, once 
he had seized power in 1959, was to 
ensure that he retained it. To that end he 
would use anyone he could. 

If Castro was merely a puppet, 
manipulated by Khrushchev — and there 
is a degree of truth in that idea — his 
involvement with the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962 hides the fact that he was 
not the villain of the piece and certainly 
not the hero. These roles were filled by 
Khrushchev, the man who began the 
whole terrifying affair but who was also 
the only leader with enough bottle to 


LETTER 
OF THE 


Heather Clark’s father was a horse 
keeper at a pit, like the boy (pictured 
above) in our February issue 


back down when things got out of hand, 
at the expense of his own position. 
Phil Carradice, Glamorgan 


Removing Hitler 
Counterfactual history can be great fun 
if not taken too seriously and I was 
enjoying the recent debate on the 1944 
July Plot’ (Should We Be Glad the Plot to 
Kill Hitler Failed?, January) until Roger 
Moorhouse suggested that a German 
surrender would have meant the Red 
Army marching unopposed into France 
and then taking on the “puny” US forces. 
True, US ground forces might be no 
match for the Red Army but, with 
overwhelming air superiority and vastly 
greater industrial capacity, the Ameri- 
cans would have sent the Red Army 
packing, and Stalin knew it. 

Has Moorhouse not considered the 
havoc American bombers would 
have wreaked on the Red Army 
supply chain — one that was, in 
any case, heavily dependent on 
American trucks? 

Ian Kemp, West Yorkshire 


Roger Moorhouse responds: 
I suspect my point has been a 
little misconstrued here. I was 


not suggesting that the Soviets and 
Anglo-Americans would necessarily 
have come to blows in the event ofa 
German collapse in 1944 — though that 
was a possibility. Rather I was contend- 
ing that, in the event that German 
armies had surrendered in July 1944, it 
would have been the Soviets who would 
have been best-placed to benefit, given 
that the western Allies were still (at that 
time) largely confined to Normandy 
and still lacked the infrastructure 
necessary to rapidly expand to fill the 
German vacuum. Given that the Red 
Army tended to impose communism 
wherever it went, this would almost 
certainly have meant all of Germany 
being lost to Stalin. 


Coming up trumps 

While your article in the January issue 
about why Donald Trump received the 
number of votes he did is correct, you 
missed the reason he won: our electoral 
college method of election. Had this 
been a straight, majority vote system, 
Hillary Clinton would be president: she 
received more than 51 per cent of the 
votes cast and almost 3 million more 
votes than Trump. 

It is only the peculiar system we have 
in which we do not elect our president, 
but rather elect the people who elect the 
president, as well as the ‘winner takes all’ 
voting system in most states, that 
resulted in Trump’s victory. 
MAmbrose, New York 


In defence of arevolution 
I was scandalised by Lucy Worsley’s 
article on William of Orange (How 
Glorious Was the Glorious Revolution?, 
January). The events of 1688 preserved 
Magna Carta, gave Britain the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of 
) Toleration and enshrined 

~ the rights of civil and 


Nikita Khrushchev 

and Fidel Castro 
embrace at the 
United Nations 

General Assembly, 
1960 
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religious liberty in law. It also prevented 
James II from ruling as an absolutist 
monarch in the manner of his mentor 
Louis XIV, forestalling his attempts to 
introduce new penal laws and impose 
Catholicism upon his overwhelmingly 
Protestant population. 

In the article, Worsley cites Tony 
Benn’s claim that the Glorious Revolu- 
tion did nothing for women. However, it 
brought Mary, and afterwards her sister 
Anne, to the throne. Worsley also refers 
to Benn’s dismissal of the revolution as 
an event that benefited a “powerful 
handful of Protestant males”. The same 
could be said of the signatories of the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
another “powerful handful of Protestant 
males”, who were inspired by the 
Glorious Revolution. 

Patrick Walker, by email 


g ly VI 
In his interesting article When Britons 
Were Slaves in Africa (January), Adam 
Nichols falls into a popular trap when 
quoting lines from Rule Britannia. The 
aria is from a 1740 masque that celebrates 
King Alfred’s campaigns against the 
Danes. The actual words are “Britannia 
rule the waves”, not “Britannia rules the 
waves”: a small but significant error that 
gives the line a completely different 
meaning. The song should exhort 
English sailors to rise up and defeat the 
Danes, rather than suggesting the enemy 
has already been beaten. 
Martin Sinnatt, Hampshire 
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Awhite-slave bazaar in Algiers. 
a Reader Martin Taylor was 
“incredulous and angry” to 
read of the enslavement of 
more than a million Europeans 


I always look forward to receiving my 
copy of BBC History Magazine and I read 
with interest the article When Britons 
Were Slaves in Africa. Never in all my 
68 years have J heard or read anything 
about this reverse story of slavery: 
Africans enslaving others. 

As I read, I became incredulous and 
angry that this had occurred with what 
seems like little outcry or attempts to 
counter the dreadful state of affairs. 

It made me realise why those with a 
heritage of slavery are still angry about 
what happened to their ancestors. In 
future I will be much more sensitive to 
their story and continuing pain. 
Martin Taylor, Dorset 


@ InA Surgeon with a Secret (February), 
we stated that Dr James Barry’s true 
identity was not discovered until 2008. 
As acouple of readers have pointed out, 
Barry’s identity was suspected before 
that date - 2008 was the year in which 
these suspicions were confirmed. The 
error was introduced as part of the 
editing process and not by the author. 


reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 


Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


@LydiaStarbuck As consort, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, for her political, social 
and cultural influence 


@HistoryGal_ Elizabeth I: she defied 
convention by refusing to havea 
husband rule over her 


@phsc2 Empress Maria Theresa was 
also a queen anda highly effective 
ruler of amuch greater realm than 
16th-century England 


@CharlotteVic18 For queen consort 
I would argue Catherine of Aragon. 
She led armies, had the people’s 
hearts and was a model queen 


@anneboleynfani Isabella of 
Castile, for playing adynamic game 
of thrones that made Spaina 
superpower 


@TammieLStroud Catherine the 
Great. She used her femininity and 
cunning to wield more power than 
any other queen in European history 


@AnnaWhitelock Mary I- changed 
rules of the political game, gender 
equality of the crown, first queen, 
defended Tudor line of succession 


@phsc2 What about Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, which she founded? 

And she was the heroine of 

Virgil’s Aeneid 


@JonathanM48 I feel Mary of 
Teck was especially influential 
and reformative but is often 
overlooked because she lived in 
the 20th century 


@LadyOfAManor Elizabeth I 
because she was her own woman 
and ruled England her way, with 
courage. Her speech to troops at 
Tilbury sums her up 


@LeftyRosie Elizabeth I. No one’s 
widow or mother, she overcame 
difficult circumstances & turbulent 
times to defy enemies & set own 
course 


@OurTownStory Mary II, for 
insisting she and her husband 
were equals 


@slksfca Queen Carolineisa 
favourite of mine because of her 
intellectual curiosity 


@JonathanM48 So hard to answer. 

I want to say Elizabeth I, but ’m awed 
too by the influence of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and Mary of Teck! 
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Michael Wood on... Matters of the heart 


“In the Middle Ages, the church 
blessed same-sex love” 


Back in the seventies when I first visited 
Istanbul, wandering round the famous 
archaeological museum I came across an 
extraordinary exhibit: a seven-foot-long 
tombstone dating from 1391. When it was first discovered, 
it was thought to show a married couple. Only later did 
experts conclude that the tombstone in fact depicted two 
English knights. But here’s the surprise: the knights, in 
a sense, had indeed been married. 

The mystery of their relationship was untangled in a 
wonderful book by the late Alan Bray, The Friend. Sir 
William Neville came from the famous Durham family; 
Sir John Clanvowe was a Welsh diplomat, soldier and poet 
who wrote The Book of Cupid, God of Love (which later in- 
spired Milton, Wordsworth and Handel). After Clanvowe 
died, Neville, “who had loved him more than himself... 
fell into such inconsolable sorrow that he took no food 
and died four days later”. They were buried with their 
visors touching, as if kissing, “faithful unto death”. 

That story came to mind recently as the Church of 
England restated its teaching that marriage is a union 
between a man and a woman; that it will not conduct 
same-sex marriage services, nor permit clergy to bless 
same-sex civil marriages; that clergy cannot be married 
to same-sex partners. What Bray showed, however, is that 
up and down the land are monuments, tombstones and 
church records revealing that the church did recognise, 
and commemorate union between, two people of the 
same sex. From crusader knights and Oxbridge scholars 
to Elizabethan gents, Georgian clergymen and doughty 
Yorkshire gentlewomen, these people’s love was acknowl- 
edged and blessed by the church. 

Not that the medieval and early modern church was a 
model of open-mindedness. But in earlier times, spiritual 
friendship of an intimate kind between men or women 
could be held up as a model of a Christian life. There are 
medieval liturgies for same-sex spiritual friendship en- 
acted in church, while two of Henry V’s pages swore love 
and ritual brotherhood in church at Harfleur before the 
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battle of Agincourt — part ofan old tradition of spiritual 
same-sex union. 

This runs right through medieval and Elizabethan 
literature. Shakespeare’s sonnets and plays are full of 
intense portrayals of male friendship. And the story is 
about women too: one of the most beautiful monuments 
in Westminster Abbey commemorates Mary Kendall 
(died 1710) and talks about “the close union and friend- 
ship in which she lived with the Lady Catherine Jones; and 
in testimony of which she desired that even their ashes 
after death might not be divided”. 

Most famous perhaps (it was made into a TV drama 
starring Maxine Peake not long ago) is the tale of Anne 
Lister of Shibden Hall near Halifax, who plighted her 
troth with rings to her “wife” Ann Walker in the little 
church of Holy Trinity Goodramgate on Easter Day 1834. 
Her story is contained in one of the most extraordinary 
diaries in British history: the 27-volume record of her life 
and marriage, including her sex life. Lister later died on 
her travels in faraway Georgia, and Walker went through 
incredible hardships to bring her body back, so they could 
still be buried together in church. 

Paradoxically, the 18th-century Enlightenment marks 
the beginning of the end of this medieval idea of loving 
same-sex union, until its revival in the late 20th century. 
Homosexuality was legislated against in the mid-Victori- 
an period, culminating in the 1885 Act. But even then the 
latest research, trawling a quarter ofa million criminal 
cases in the National Archives, shows that from 1850 to 
1914 there were few prosecutions for gay sex — four or 
five a year, of which half were thrown out. 

So, despite their buttoned-up image, the Victorians 
preferred not to intrude on the private lives of consenting 
adults. The real surprise though is the spike in cases in the 
20 years up to decriminalisation in 1967. A last puritanical 
reaction to the growth of the permissive society perhaps? 
And now, 50 years on, the Church of England is still tear- 
ing itself apart over these matters of the heart. But perhaps 
some of the answers, as always, lie in history? 
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he Dickensian hell of the workhouse and. 
placing them in schools that promised 
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Alife of grime 
Children in Twine Court, east London 
in the 19th century. “The authorities 
feared that the ingrained immorality of 
the workhouse would turn child 
paupers into prostitutes and crimi- 

” 
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Victorian pauper children 


t’s one of the most enduring 
scenes in all of 19th-century 
literature. The pauper Oliver Twist 
.— nine years old, orphaned and 
consigned to the workhouse — 
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Thanks to his pitiless response, 

Mr Bumble has secured himself a 
place in literary infamy. Yet so too has 
the institution in which Oliver uttered 
his famous request: the workhouse. 

By charting Oliver Twist’s travails, 
his creator, Charles Dickens, perhaps 
did more than anyone to highlight the 
neglect and crippling hunger that 
faced so many children consigned to 
Britain’s workhouses. And, by the time 
Dickens wrote his famous novel in the 
late 1830s, this fate awaited more and 
more real-life Olivers. 

Workhouses had offered 
accommodation and employment to 
those too poor to support themselves 
since the 17th century. But in 1834, the 
government, eager to slash spending 
on the rising number of paupers, 
passed the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
declaring that poor relief would now 
only be offered in the workhouse. 

And so that was the destination for 
hundreds of deprived children - those, 
for example, deserted by their parents, 
or who had been orphaned at birth. 

Social campaigners railed against 
the inhumanity of exposing children to 
such a system. And, by the 1840s, the 
authorities also had their doubts -— 
though for different reasons. They 
feared that the ingrained immorality of 
the workhouses’ older residents would 
rub off on young paupers, turning them 
into prostitutes or criminals. They also 
believed that the poorest children 
were in need of education to 
“eradicate the germs of pauperism” 
and fit them for a productive life. 

Over the following decades, they 
came up with three successive 
solutions to the challenge — ‘separate’ 
schools, cottage homes and 
‘scattered’ homes - each aiming to 
improve the lot of Britain’s most 
deprived children, with varying 
degrees of success... 
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‘Separate’ schools sought to turn children into able and 
employable citizens - often in magnificent surroundings 


The first attempt to rescue young 
paupers from the malign influence of the 
workhouse took the form of ‘separate’ or 
‘barrack’ schools. These were designed 
to offer accommodation and an 
education in an environment free from 
physical abuse. Unfortunately, one early 
example spectacularly failed to live up to 
the ideal — with tragic consequences. 

In a ‘farm’ in Tooting run by Bar- 
tholomew Drouet, 1,400 pauper children 
were underfed, mistreated and neglect- 
ed to such an extent that 180 of them 
died of cholera in 1849. Hunger and 
beatings drove Thomas Mills, a 
12-year-old inmate, to run away twice 
from the school, while some of his fellow 
pupils were so thirsty they drank water 
that ran down a gutter from the girls’ 
bathroom. Punishments included severe 
beatings, head shaving, having clothes 
taken away, and boys being made to 
wear girls’ clothes in school. 

An appalled Charles Dickens wrote 
several articles in The Examiner about 
the tragedy, damning Drouet’s estab- 
lishment as “brutally conducted, vilely 
kept, preposterously inspected, 
dishonestly defended, a disgrace to a 
Christian community, and a stain upon 
a Civilised land”. 

Bartholomew Drouet had, it seems, 
single-handedly turned many people 
against separate schools for years. But 
the catastrophe of his “vilely kept” 
establishment did have a silver lining — 
and that was to sting the authorities into 
spending large amounts of money on 
separate schools that would genuinely 
improve children’s lives. 

The North Surrey District School at 
Anerley, Upper Norwood opened in 
1850 at a cost of more than £31,000. 

In excess of £43,000 was spent on the 
South Metropolitan School, while 
£50,000 was lavished on Lambeth 
Norwood School, which opened in 
1885. Some of these new buildings were 
dubbed ‘pauper palaces’ because of 
their magnificent architecture. And they 


must have presented an awe-inspiring 
sight to boys and girls hailing from the 
streets or lodging houses of Britain. 
‘WHR’, the pseudonym of a boy who 
had been moved from Greenwich 
workhouse to one of Surrey’s separate 
schools, was certainly impressed. He 
remembered his train journey to the 
school, walking up the hill from the 
railway station hand in hand with a friend 
and gazing up at the “magnificent 
place”. He was “fairly wild with delight, 
the place seemed so big” and the 
playground a “fine /arge yard”. 

Edward Balne, also from London, 
attended Hanwell School. He spoke 
about “spacious playing fields, country 
lanes, extensive farmlands... fruit trees, 
a well-kept cricket ground and a football 
pitch”. Balne also remembered some 
teachers with affection — one was known 
as ‘Daddy Woodward’ because of his 
fatherly air. 

The curriculum at these large district 
schools was designed to produce able 
and employable citizens. Children 
studied the Bible, tables, geography, 
reading and writing, arithmetic and 
dictation. The schools offered cultural 
pursuits, such as drawing and music, 
and vocational training including tailors, 
cobblers’ shops and a blacksmith’s 
forge. During a naval class the boys 
climbed over ships’ rigging with, 
Dickens related, “great delight”. 

Girls were put through three days of 
schooling a week, but also trained in 
‘household occupations’ such as 
cleaning, ironing, mangling and 
needlework. Although these tasks were 
thought ‘natural’ for girls, many hated 
them. When clothes were returned clean 
from the laundry, buttons had to be 
sewed on and stockings mended. If the 
house-mother wasn’t satisfied, she 
would put scissors through the darn and 
demand that it be done again. 

Discipline was rigorously enforced. 
Training regimes required children to 
resist temptations. At Swinton, if 
children were caught prematurely 
helping themselves to currants from the 
bushes that lined the playground, they 
were banned from picking and eating 
the fruits when they’d ripened. 

For all that, in later life both boys 
and girls returned to visit places they 
once considered home. At Norwood, 
the inspectors remarked on the 
“pleasing sight of happy greetings and 
inquiries between the returners and 
their former schoolmates”. » 
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Cottage homes promised inclusive, 


bucolic seats of learning - though 
the reality was often less romantic 


By the second half of the 19th century, the 
large ‘separate’ school had fallen out of favour, 
to be replaced by something, in theory at least, 
a little more intimate: the cottage home. 

Cottage homes were the child welfare 
equivalents of the agricultural colony - villages 
of small houses in a rural location, each 
containing ‘families’ of children. 

As the name suggests, both boys and girls 
were housed in ‘cottages’, cared for and 
supervised by a live-in matron or ‘mother’. 
They ate meals together, prepared by their 
matron and the older girls. They said prayers, 
did chores and took part in leisure pursuits. 

Child welfare activist Henrietta Barnett 
perhaps summed up the ideal best when she 
described an inclusive and diverse cottage 
that was “ruled by a working woman as its 
mother, containing the helpful girl of 15, the 
weeny babe of three, the delicate child to 
whom the cosiest seat must always be given, 
the cripple who must be helped to school”. 

In reality, cottage homes were far less 
intimate than Barnett envisaged. The system 
produced huge self-contained colonies that 
resembled small towns on an enclosed site. 
The one in Chelsea housed around 600 
children. At Banstead in Surrey there were 
20 houses, a school, infirmary, baths and 
ashop. 

There's little doubt that, in the larger homes, 
children could feel isolated from the outside 
world. At the Banstead home they led “a 
separate life from ordinary children”. There 
were high brick walls surrounding cottages in 
Kirkham, although separated siblings might 
meet in the school. A school inspector 
recommended that children at Pontypridd’s 
cottage home “be taught to play some games” 
— hardly a ringing endorsement of the leisure 
pursuits on offer. 

But some children did recall their time at 
cottage homes with fondness. The grand- 
daughter of one former pupil remarked that 
her grandmother had described the homes 
“so warmly” that she was shocked when she 
realised that cottage homes were a branch 
of the workhouse. 

James Howard, a resident of Swansea’s 
cottage homes - who went on to gain a 
scholarship to Cardiff University and become 
a church minister — wrote affectionately to his 
matron Letitia Lloyd in later life. But he also 
claimed that, to one superintendent, beating 
“seemed almost a pastime”. 

Howard also recalled that the boys took 
part in at least one organised fight a week, 
generally on Fridays after school. One battle 
apparently lasted for three evenings in a row 
— “night and mutual exhaustion were the only 
interruptions possible”. 
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‘Street urchins’ in the Victorian era. From the 1890s, paupers 
were encouraged to play with their working-class peers 


‘Scattered’ homes immersed children in working-class 
life with considerable - sometimes too much - success 


At the end of the 19th century, 
received thinking on the best 
places to foster Britain’s most 
deprived children began to 
change again. The consensus 
was now that cottage homes were 
too detached from working-class 
communities — isolating children 
from the communities in which 
they would eventually have to 
make their way in life. The time 
had come for a new approach. 

The solution was the scattered 
homes system, in which children 
would reside in groups of up to 
around 20 in houses ‘scattered’ 
about the union. There they would 
live in a family unit overseen by a 
house-mother. Crucially, they 
would attend local schools. 

Early reports on the scattered 
system — which was pioneered in 
the Sheffield union in 1893 — were 
glowing. Inspectors declared that 
it had succeeded beyond “their 
most sanguine expectations”, as 
the children were “mixing more 
with non-pauper life”. They also 
remarked upon the children’s 
“happiness and contentment”. 

In Camberwell, we’re told, 
children could “run about the 
streets and form friendships with 
other boys and girls, run all the 
risks and enjoy all the privileges of 
ordinary young humanity”. 

In fact, if the scattered homes 
system had a drawback, it was 
that it integrated the children into 
their local communities too well. 
Inspectors noted makeshift and 
make-do regimes typical of 
working-class neighbourhoods 
that saw meat running out by 
Saturday, a lack of toothbrushes, 
and infestations of head lice. 

Despite these drawbacks, the 


authorities hoped that immersing 
young paupers in working-class 
communities would spare them 
the feelings of worthlessness 
experienced by their predeces- 
sors in separate schools. “When | 
was 14, it was when scoring for 
the Hanwell team one Saturday 
afternoon at an away game, that 

| first became conscious of my 
lowly status in society,” remem- 
bered one such resident, Edward 
Balne. “The realisation that | was 
considered to be a member of the 
lowest form of human creation 
was an experience from which 

| have never fully recovered.” EJ 
Dr Lesley Hulonce is lecturer 

in health humanities at Swansea 
University 
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ELIZABETHI’S 


Hiram Morgan tells the story of the Irish earl Hugh O'Neill, 
a brilliant warrior and slippery negotiator who ran rings 
around Elizabeth I's greatest generals and almost ended 


English rule in Ireland 


n the dying days of the 16th century, 
one man drove Elizabeth I to distrac- 
tion, wrecked the career of one of her 
most celebrated captains, brought her 
nation close to bankruptcy, and threw 
the very survival of her administration 
in Ireland into grave doubt. That man 
was Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone. His story is 
one of the most remarkable in the history of 
Anglo-Irish relations — and the Nine Years’ 
War empowered by O’Neill’s uprising 
threatened England’s hold on the island. 

When Hugh was born, in around 1550, 
Ireland was a divided island, one whose history 
had been shaped by its English neighbour. 
Henry II had launched a concerted invasion of 
Ireland in 1171, setting the scene for four 
centuries of considerable English influence, 
culminating with Henry VIII’s decision to have 
himself declared King of Ireland in 1541. 

As Elizabeth I ascended the throne in 1558, 
there were effectively two Irelands: the “English 
Pale’ around Dublin and the south, containing 
English-style towns; and the predominately 
Gaelic west and north, dominated by powerful 
clans such as the O’Neills and O’Donnells. 
Suspicious of English attempts to exert control 
over them, the Gaelic Irish became ever-more 
restive in the late 16th century. 
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This unrest was to heavily influence Hugh 
O’Neill’s early years. His father Matthew, 
Baron of Dungannon, was assassinated by his 
own half-brother Shane in 1558, and Hugh’s 
elder brother Brian was killed by another 
dynastic competitor in 1562. Hugh, taken into 
crown wardship near Dublin, was at first happy 
to work with the English occupiers, accepting 
the role of maintaining a troop of soldiers to 
protect the borders of the Pale. But his attempts 
to increase his power in Ulster soon brought 
him into conflict with the authorities. 


Double alliance 
Hugh’s political ambitions stemmed from the 
O’Neill family heritage as Ulster overlords. His 
grandfather Conn O’Neill had been made Earl 
of Tyrone by Henry VIII, though internecine 
fighting between Conn’s heirs had temporarily 
robbed Hugh of power. To remedy this 
situation, he decided to build an alliance with 
historic rivals, the O’Donnells of Tirconnell. 
In 1574 O’Neill divorced his first wife and 
married Siobhan, daughter of Sir Hugh 
O'Donnell. Then, in 1587 — the same year he 
was confirmed as Earl of Tyrone — he betrothed 
his daughter Rose to Sir Hugh O’Donnell’s 
heir, ‘Red Hugh’. 

Asa strategy for extending O’Neill’s power 


Hugh O’Neill’s 
escalating 
demands forced 
Elizabeth back 
on the offensive 
- with disastrous 
consequences for 
the English 


Queen Elizabeth, pictured around 1580, 
struggled to cope with the Irish rebellion 
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Irish rebellion 


in Ulster, the double alliance was a master- 
stroke. However, it signalled a potential 
threat to English plans to establish control of 
Ulster. And so, in an attempt to block the 
marriage, the Dublin authorities abducted 
Red Hugh (having lured him aboard a ship 
with the promise of wine) and held him 
hostage in Dublin. 

Hugh O’Neill described his intended 
son-in-law’s detention in Dublin Castle as 
“most prejudice that might happen unto me”. 
Red Hugh languished in the castle for over 
four years till 1592 when, using a silk rope 
supplied by accomplices outside, he slipped 
out through a privy. Back in Ulster with his 
father-in-law, together they subdued local 
opponents and began secretly swearing in 
confederates to thwart English control. 


Sleight ofhand 

Hugh O’Neill was a supremely canny operator 
—a master at wrong-footing his opponents 
with sleight of hand — reflected in his initially 
low-key campaign for the territory of 
Fermanagh in Ulster. When an English sheriff 
was imposed there in 1593, O’Neill was 
determined to resist — but by stealth. He 
fought a proxy war, pretending to bea 
supporter of the crown while directing a 
military campaign against it. When his broth- 
er Cormac defeated an English attempt to 
resupply its garrison at Enniskillen, Hugh 
absolved himself of responsibility by claiming 
he was unable to control his followers. Yet he 
was reported as arriving soon afterwards to 
divide up the spoils. 

Meanwhile, Hugh was in the process of 
converting the traditional axe-wielding 
gallowglasses (a class of elite mercenary 
warriors) into musketeers, and sending 
Catholic clerics to ask Spain for aid. 

Such smoke and mirrors could work for only 
so long. In June 1595 O’Neill was declared a 
traitor for conspiring with Spain — and he was 
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The Dublin 
authorities 


abducted Red Hugh, 
having lured him 
aboard a ship with 
the promise of wine 


A statue of O’Neill’s ally Red Hugh 
O’Donnell in Donegal Town 


forced to swap subterfuge for open conflict. 
Abandoning pretences of aiding the English, 
he joined with O’Donnell in leading Ireland’s 
Gaelic lords in a campaign that later become 
known as the Nine Years’ War. That year 
O’Neill launched attacks at Blackwater Fort, 
an English garrison in the heart of Tyrone, 
and then against Sir Henry Bagenal, the 
marshal of the queen’s army in Ireland, at 
Clontibret in southern Ulster. Veterans in that 
English expedition were stunned by how well 
armed and disciplined O’Neill’s army was. 
An increasingly anxious Queen Elizabeth 
now sent in renowned soldier Sir John Norris. 
He was flushed with recent successes against 
Spanish armies in Brittany, but was defeated 
at Mullaghbrack near Armagh. The English, 
fearing a protracted struggle and Spanish 
intervention, offered the Irish confederation 
de facto control of most of Ulster and North 
Connaught, and tacit toleration of Catholicism 
(banned since Elizabeth’s accession). But soon 
after the Irish agreed, Spanish agents arrived in 
Tirconnell, urging O’Neill to escalate the war. 
Spanish king Philip I, eager to keep 
England distracted to prevent its resources 
being committed elsewhere, now provided 
the Irish with money and munitions to 
continue the war and spread their actions into 
other provinces. In a stop-start campaign of 
truces and talks, O’Neill kept upping the ante. 
By December 1597 he was demanding “free 
liberty of conscience” for all Irishmen, and 
reciting abuses against the Irish going back 
30 years. Soon he was calling the entire 
English presence in Ireland into question. 
These escalating demands forced Elizabeth 
back onto the offensive — with disastrous 
consequences for the English. On 14 August 
1598 O’Neill’s army killed Bagenal and 
crushed his army at Yellow Ford, the heaviest 
defeat ever suffered by the English in Ireland. 
It’s been argued that this was the moment at 
which O’Neill should have struck the deci- 
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TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY DUBLIN 


} O’Neill’s army inflicts English 
_ forces’ greatest ever defeat 
in Ireland at the battle of 
Yellow Ford, in a contempo- 
rary illustration. Fortified by a 
series of stunning victories 
over Elizabeth’s generals, 
O’Neill was soon calling for 
Ireland to become a self- 
governing Catholic country 


sive blow against the English — marching on 
Dublin, which was virtually defenceless. He 
didn’t, instead lingering in the north, more 
concerned with preventing an English am- 
phibious landing behind his lines at Derry. 

Nevertheless his confederation extended its 
control to Ireland’s midlands before entering 
Munster and overthrowing the plantation 
there. With only Ireland’s towns in English 
hands — and their Catholic inhabitants viewed 
with great suspicion by the crown — Elizabeth’s 
grip on the island was rapidly being loosened. 

The queen’s response was to dispatch the 
largest English army ever to set foot in Ireland, 
headed by Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Elizabeth instructed Essex to confront O’Neill 
on the battlefield. Instead, he marched his 
17,000 men fruitlessly around the Midlands, 
Munster and south Leinster. Worse still, he 
resolved to negotiate with O’Neill in person. 

Outfoxed by his wily adversary — who ran 
rings around him in negotiations — Essex 
agreed a truce that many in England consid- 
ered not only a humiliation but a gross 
dereliction of duty. Returning to London in 
September 1599, Essex’s reputation was 
severely damaged. He was put on trial and 
executed for treason in 1601. 


Wicked policies 

Meanwhile, Hugh O’Neill’s campaign to eject 
the English from Ireland was going from 
strength to strength. Having seen off 
England’s greatest captain, O’Neill made a 
play that English officials had long been 
fearing. He could not win the towns by force 
of arms; instead, he issued a proclamation 


appealing to their inhabitants as fellow 
Catholics and Irishmen. “I will employ myself 
to the utmost of my power in their defence 
and for the extirpation of heresy, the planting 
of the Catholic religion, the delivery of our 
country of infinite murders, wicked and 
detestable policies by which this kingdom was 
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Where the Irish fought back... 


This map shows the principal clashes between the rebel Gaelic forces 
and the English armies of Elizabeth | during the Nine Years’ War 
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In the 16th century, Ulster was 
described “as the very fostermother 
and example of all the rebellions of 
Ireland”. The province had been 
least affected by the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland and remained 
its most Gaelic. But, in the 
wake of the defeat of 
Hugh O’Neill (left), that 
situation was to be 
turned on its head. 
After the flight of the 
r Ulster lords into exile in 
s%—° 1607, the crown was 
y » able to undertake 
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..and what happened to Ulster after the war 


plantation of the province, under 
which 80 per cent of clan lands was 
transferred to English and Scottish 
landholders for colonisation by 
British settlers. The city of London 
made a special investment in the 
project, developing the city and 
county of Londonderry. 

Within 50 years, Ulster had been 
culturally and politically trans- 
formed. But with the native popula- 
tion growing increasingly resentful 
of the influx of British immigrants - 
boosted by Presbyterians from 
lowland Scotland - that transforma- 
tion was to bring huge instability. 
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hitherto governed, nourished in obscurity 
and ignorance, maintained in barbarity and 
incivility and consequently of infinite evils 
which are too lamentable to be rehearsed.” 
This remarkable rhetoric turned the 
language of English colonialism on its head. 
O’Neill followed up the proclamation with 
22 articles that would have converted Ireland 
into a self-governing Catholic country under 
nominal English sovereignty. Sir Robert Cecil, 
Elizabeth’s secretary of state, seeing the 
proposal on its arrival in London, dismissed it 
as fanciful with a single word: “Ewtopia.” 
Crucially, O’Neill’s exhortation failed to 
convince Ireland’s English-speaking towns- 
men, who suspected that he was masking an 
ambition for kingship with a feigned concern 
for their immortal souls. When they rejected 
his overtures, he pleaded unsuccessfully with 
Rome to excommunicate them. Pope Clement 
VIII did, though, appoint him ‘Captain- 
General of the Catholic Army in Ireland’. 


Too little, too late 

The tide was turning. Essex’s replacement, the 
more capable Lord Mountjoy, at last brought 
England’s superior resources to bear. O’Neill’s 
only hope of realising his ambitions now 
appeared to be the landing of a Spanish 
Armada in Ireland. Mountjoy fought a 
year-round war, using scorched-earth tactics 
to devastate O’Neill’s agricultural base. Then 
the long-awaited expedition to Derry finally 
landed, snatching much of Tyrone and 
Tirconnell out of the grasp of their lords. 

Asa result, when Spain did finally commit 
forces to Ireland, it proved too little, too late. 
The Spanish landed in Kinsale and 
Castlehaven, County Cork, which the English 
had retaken, so O’Neill and O’Donnell had to 
march the length of the country to join forces 
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Charles Blount, 8th Baron Mountjoy, used 
a scorched-earth policy to fight O’Neill 


This propaganda woodcut 
shows O’Neill submitting to the 
English in 1603. Four years later, 
a disenchanted O’Neill quit 

s Ireland in the so-called Flight of 
the Earls. He would never return 


with them. When the two sides met in battle 
at Kinsale on Christmas Eve 1601, the Irish 
were beaten. It was a decisive blow to O’Neill. 
“Today this kingdom is lost,” he declared. 

The war dragged on for another 15 months, 
until O’Neill finally surrendered to Mountjoy 
at Mellifont in 1603, unaware that Elizabeth 
was already a week dead. His long campaign to 
oust the English from Ireland was over —a 
remarkable but ultimately doomed endeavour. 

For all O’Neill’s brilliance, the Nine Years’ 
War ended with Ireland completely under 
English rule for the first time in its history. 
Though pardoned at Mellifont, O’Neill was 
unable to bear the humiliation of English 
power and the imposition of Protestantism. 

In 1607, he and the other Ulster lords departed 
Ireland in the so-called Flight of the Earls. 
Neither Elizabeth’s successor, James VI and I, 
nor the Spanish, now at peace with England, 
had any need of O’Neill, and he died an impov- 
erished exile in Rome. 

Like Shakespeare and Cervantes, O’Neill 
breathed his last in 1616. And though those 
two writers claimed the lion’s share of public 
adulation last year, there’s a strong argument 
to be made that, in his own day, O’Neill was 
far more important. 3 


Hiram Morgan is an Irish historian who teaches 
at University College Cork. He is author of Tyrone’s 
Rebellion: The Outbreak of the Nine Years War in 
Tudor Ireland (Royal Historical Society, 1993) 


> To listen to Melvyn Bragg discuss the 
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The Art of War from Marlborough to Montgomery, 1701 - 1945 _ 
October 2017 to September 2018 


A one-year, London-based research Seminar speakers will include: 
programme including ten seminars 
and post-seminar dinners at the 
Caledonian Club in Belgravia, led 
by world authorities in the field. 


Others wishing to take part in the 

programme, but not intending to take 

the MA degree, may join the course 

as Associate Students — attending 

the seminars and dinners, but not Course Director: 
submitting for examination. 


Course enquiries and applications: 

Google ‘Buckingham Military History’ or contact Maria Floyd, 
Humanities Research Institute, University of Buckingham 

T: 01280 827514 E: london-programmes@buckingham.ac.uk 
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The Centre for English Local History at the University of Leicester was founded 
by W.G. Hoskins and will shortly be celebrating the 50 anniversary of its MA in 
English Local History and Family History. 


Study with us and you will explore a variety of modules such as: 
e Medieval Landscapes e The Local Identities and Palaeography of Early Modern England, 1500-1700 
e Family History e Understanding English and Welsh Communities and Cultures, 1750-2000 


The degree also involves a dissertation and an outdoor field course. Funding opportunities are available. 


Join us to develop your knowledge and interests further. For more information, 
please visit our website or contact Dr Andrew Hopper ajh69@le.ac.uk 
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Eric Rabkin argues that 
depictions of Mars in 
literature and film - 
both as the cradle of 
hideous invaders, and 
humanity's potential 
Saviour - frequently 
reflect the political 
climate back on Earth 
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HG Wells's The War of the Worlds arrivedina period 
in which wars of empire raged across the globe 


Introducing the world to hideous, 
tentacled Martians — who lay waste to 
mankind with devastating heat-ray 
guns - it’s hardly surprising that 

HG Wells’s novel The War of the 
Worlds made quite an impact when it 
was published in hardback in 1898. 

The novel tapped into a climate of 
global anxiety, as the world’s imperial 
powers continued to flex their muscles 
but encountered increasingly 
determined opposition as they did 
so. The Cuban War of Independence, 
the Philippine Revolution and the 
Spanish-American War were just three 
of the conflicts to rage in the dying 
days of the 19th century. 

The War of the Worlds was one ina 
long line of British invasion narratives 
- beginning with George Tomkyns 
Chesney’s The Battle of Dorking in 
1871, a fictional account of a German 
attack on Britain. 


Global unrest fed into HG Wells’s 
The War of the Worlds. Here the 
Boxer rebellion is depicted ina 
French illustration from 1900 


An invasion dominates Wells’s 
novel too. But, in this case, it’s not 
humans responsible for it. When 
Martian forces make a surprise 
crash-landing in southern England, 
British troops are helpless to stop 
their relentless and bloody advance. 
“With infinite complacency, men 
went to and fro about the globe, 
confident of our empire over this 
world,” the novel’s narrator tells us. 
“Yet across the gulf of space, 
intellects vast and cool and 
unsympathetic regarded our planet 
with envious eyes and slowly, and 
surely, drew their plans against us.” 

As Britain stood on the brink 
of a second conflict with the Boers 
of southern Africa, and with tensions 
rising that would end in the First 
World War, it was but a small step 
to substitute Martian invaders 
with human armies. 


A fabricated Martian invasion 
hit araw nerveinacountry 
facing the prospect of war 


Just after 8.30pm on 30 October 1938, 
the thousands of Americans tuned to 
the radio show ‘Mercury Theater on the 
Air’ suddenly heard an alarming news 
flash: huge Martian fighting-machines 
were emerging from meteor-like 
spacecraft that had landed near 
Grover’s Mill, New Jersey. What they 
were listening to was an adaptation of 
HG Wells’s The War of the Worlds. 
Many, however, mistook it for an 
invasion on American soil. 
“Something’s wriggling out of the 
shadow like a gray snake,” a desperate 
voice shouted down the airwaves. 
“Now it’s another one, and another. 
They look like tentacles to me... 
There’s a jet of flame springing from 
the mirror, and it leaps right at the 
advancing men. It strikes them head 
on! Good Lord, they’re turning into 
flame!... Enemy now turns east... 
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Evident objective is New York City...” 

The so-called Panic Broadcast, 
directed and narrated by 23-year-old 
radio actor and future filmmaker Orson 
Welles, caught America at a vulnerable 
moment. Still besieged by the Great 
Depression, which had seen half of its 
banks close and unemployment soar to 
25 per cent, the nation was struggling, 
and many people felt themselves just a 
short mischance from disaster. 

Adding to the sense of dread was the 
rise of German imperialism across the 
Atlantic. Hitler was now the dark 
colossus of Europe, annexing Austria 
just a few months before Welles’s 
broadcast. Following the Nuremberg 
Laws of 1935 (which enshrined 
anti-Semitic Nazi doctrine in law), New 
York, a city with some 1.7 million Jews, 
seemed an obvious target for German 
aggression. An invasion, Martian or 
otherwise, was no longer unthinkable. 

Papers such as The New York Times 
seized on Welles’s broadcast (which 
you can listen to at youtube.com/ 
watch?v=XsOK4ApW/4Q), sparking a 
popular outcry against fake news. 
Congress even considered limiting 
freedom of speech, while the Federal 
Communications Commission 
launched an investigation to see if any 
laws had been broken. Ultimately, the 
real-life fears of 1938 overshadowed 
the fictional, and Welles escaped with 
an on-air apology. 
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Amid anti-communist witch- 
hunts, films and novels offered 
contrasting portrayals of Mars 


As Nazism was consigned to history in 
1945, so too — for a short while at least 
— was film-makers’ fascination with 
Mars. Hollywood now turned inward, 
looking for relief and escape after the 
horrors of war and economic turmoil. 
Mars was no longer deemed interesting 
subject matter and no theatrical films 
between 1945 and 1950 used Mars in 
their titles. 

But by the start of the fifties a new 
enemy had emerged, striking fear into 
Americans: communism and the 
USSR. For years the two superpowers 
leapfrogged in an arms race that 
saw the US produce atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and the USSR launch 
a man into space. Politically, they 
fought by proxy in the Korean War 
(1950-53); domestically, they traded 
spies and speeches. 

The trial and execution of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Americans convicted 
of passing top-secret information 
about the atomic bomb to the Soviet 
Union, only served to fan anti- 
communist feelings. The pair were 
investigated as part of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy’s ‘Red Hunt’. 
Anyone discovered to be a ‘Red’ - 
named for the colour of the USSR’s 
flag and that of international 
communism - could be imprisoned 
or black-listed for employment. 


/ New Yorkers heckle the city’s 1951 
communist May Day parade 

TOP: A poster for 1954’s sci-fi 

film Devil Girl from Mars 


From 1950 until McCarthy was 
censured as a demagogue by the 
Senate in 1954, Mars, as the red 
planet, was only ever filmed ina 
sinister light. Invaders from Mars 
(1953) and Devil Girl from Mars (1954) 
are just two of the films that cast it 
as the cradle of malevolent forces. 

While cinema tended to portray Mars 
as a source of evil, in novels the planet 
often offered humanity redemption. 
Ray Bradbury’s 1950 linked-story 
collection, The Martian Chronicles, is 
an outstanding example of a tradition 
going back at least to the turn of the 
century in which Mars, in prose, offers 
mankind the chance to occupy a new 
Eden. One story, ‘The Green Morning’, 
sees the protagonist, Benjamin 
Driscoll, plant seeds that grow 
magically overnight into lush trees that 
oxygenate the Martian atmosphere. 

“It rained steadily for two hours 
and then stopped. The stars came 
out, freshly washed and cleaner 
than ever...” 
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gL = Buzz Aldrin 
4 walks on the 
i moon in 1969. 

; Suddenly Mars 


‘didn’t seem so 
~ unattainable 


One ‘giant leap for mankind’ put the red planet 2) Ge y ) , ae Fo scien Oe: 
firmly back on the culturalagenda ar ae ee Sern == 


After man first set foot on the moon 
on 20 July 1969, humans walking on 
Mars - rather than Martians walking 
on Earth - seemed more of a distinct, 
if distant, possibility. 

The moon landing had a global 
psychological impact. For the first 
time, humanity could claim to have 
found, walked on and photographed 
a truly new land. 

The moon itself was rarely 
taken seriously as a possible 
home. Instead, in the aftermath of 
Neil Armstrong’s ‘giant leap’, it 
opened up the tantalising possibility 
of humans colonising Mars. If only 
the atmosphere were not too thin; 
if only there were water. 


Nasa’s 1976 image of what appeared to 
be an enormous human face on Mars 
reignited interest in the planet 


Terraforming — the process of 
modifying another planet’s 
environment to make it hospitable 
to humans - was a word first used in 
a 1949 short story, but it became a 
staple concept of science fiction 
novels from the 1970s onwards. One 
of the most famous examples is Kim.— > 
Stanley Robinson’s Mars trilogy 
(1993-96). This centuries-long saga ___ 
drew on contemporary scientific and — 
philosophical developments to take 
readers from the touchdown of the 
first 100 people on Mars to their 
subterranean habitat, the drilling 
of deep holes to release heat and= 
water, and the ultimate thickening — 
of the atmosphere. 


a 


3. 


Could humanity's salvation lieon Marss rocky exterior? 


In 1976, Mars was back in the news once humanity is going to bifurcate in two 


again, courtesy of the Nasa Viking 1 
mission’s ‘discovery’ of what appeared to 
be an enormous human head, nearly two 
miles long, on the surface of the planet. 
Although refined imaging showed the ‘face’ 
to be nothing more than a cluster of rocks, 
with each new advance, Mars became 
more approachable. 

Recent films and books, such as the 2015 
movie The Martian, based on a 2011 book 
by Andy Weir, treat the challenge of Mars 
not as that of a god of war but a hostile 
environment that can be overcome by 
human tenacity and science. The film sees 
astronaut Mark Watney stranded on Mars 
and forced to find a way to survive until a 
rescue mission can be sent. 

But future expeditions to Mars might not 
be confined to fiction. Back in the real 
world, the Mars One organisation aims to 
have landed humans on the planet by 2032, 
with the purpose of creating “a second 
home for humanity”. 

Elon Musk, founder and owner of SpaceX 
- which develops rockets and sells launch 
services to fund efforts to reach and inhabit 
Mars — has declared: “The future of 


directions: either it’s going to become 
multiplanetary, or it’s going to remain 
confined to one planet and eventually 
there’s going to be an extinction event.” 
We may develop the technology to 
explore Mars’s environment; we may not. 
Either way, there’s little doubt that we’ve 
long viewed the planet through the prism 
of our own environment here on Earth. 


Eric Rabkin is professor emeritus of English 
language and literature at the University of 
Michigan. His books include Mars: A Tour of 
the Human Imagination (Praeger, 2005) 


DISCOVER MORE 


Radio 4’s Martians festival 
gets under way in March. For 
more details, turn to page 75 


O08 4 


The March issue of BBC Focus Magazine 
will be exploring plans to upgrade the 
human body for the colonisation of space. 
For more details, go to sciencefocus.com 
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FIND THE SPIRIT 


OF OUR HISTORY. 


As the birthplace of magnificent musicians, literary legends and famous folklore, Mississippi 


is also the final resting place to the characters that created our living legacies. Buried in St. 

Peter’s Cemetery in Oxford, author William Faulkner used Lafayette County to conjure up his 

fictional Yoknapatawpha County in numerous writings, including “As | Lay Dying.” In Yazoo 

City, known as the “Gateway to the Delta,” you'll find the chained grave of the infamous V ISIT 

Witch of Yazoo. Buried beside her is the man whose writings made her famous, author Willie M AN AN | PPI 
Morris. B.B. King, world-renowned “King of the Blues,” is interred in the nearby Delta region, 

while Robert Johnson, fabled to have made a deal with the devil for his guitar prowess, Q 


has no less than three locations staking claim as his final resting place. Come experience 
Mississippi's unique sacred spaces, and leave with a lore of your own. 


Start your story at visitmississippi.org. 


Book your tickets at luseumoflandeioreek(erenis 


NESS oF BRODGAR 


Guidebook to the Ness of Brodgar, a unique archaeological site 
under excavation in the Heart of Neolithic Orkney World Heritage Site. 


Please buy a copy & support the dig! 


for all enquiries email 


or visit the website for more information and to order salad 


Pearson 


Jom our Assessment 
Associate Team 


Pearson have exciting opportunities for History Teachers to 
become Examiners for our GCSE and GCE A Level qualifications. 


This is a great opportunity for teachers across the UK who are 
currently teaching or recently retired. Applicants will hold at least 


one year’s full time teaching experience in GCSE or GCE A Level History. 


If you are passionate and keen to explore new approaches to teaching 
your subject, then join our Assessment Associate team, and become 
an Edexcel Examiner for Pearson. 


For more information and how to apply, please visit our website 
www.edexcel.com/aa-recruitment or email us at 
aaresourcing@pearson.com 


Illustration by Tang Yau Hoong 
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WILL HISTORY SURVIVE 
THE DIGITAL AGE? 


As the world moves online, the paucity of physical documents will 
prove a huge challenge to future endeavours to document the past 
By Jane Winters 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH COWLING 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


here is something very powerful about holding the record 


of the past in your hands. It might be a box of letters you 


found in the attic of your grandparents’ home, an old pho- 
tograph album or a cache of newspaper clippings. You find 
the letters in the box a little difficult to read at first, but the 


stylistic quirks and turns of phrase soon become easier to decipher. 
They are all dated, addressed and signed, so you can use the corre- 
spondence to locate the writer and recipient in time and space. 
They refer to other people, offering a tantalising glimpse of their lives 
too, and so a whole family history begins to unfold. Armed with 
names, dates and places, you can extend your research, drawing on 
records of important life moments — births, marriages, deaths, 
divorces — and consulting a census. Some of these materials might 
have been digitised, making it easier for you to search and access 
them at home. But generally the original documents still exist in a 
library or archive. 

But what happens when letters, diaries, official government re- 
cords and newspapers no longer exist in this form — when they are 
not tangible? The primary sources available to historians and gene- 
alogists in the future may never have existed on paper — they will 
have been ‘born digital’. Photographs are an obvious example of this 
development. When was the last time that you printed out your holi- 
day snaps? It’s much simpler to share them with friends and family, 
even people you don’t know, using a cloud-based storage service like 
Flickr or Instagram. Most likely of all, though, is that you'll simply 
post your favourite images on Facebook. 

Leaving aside questions of who ultimately owns personal data 
published in this way, social media platforms are not archives. They 
might store information for as long as it’s useful to them, either com- 
mercially or for reputational purposes. But will it be accessible in 
10 or 20 years’ time? Will it be available to your children and grand- 
children when they are asked to research an aspect of their family 
history for a school project? Will that once dominant social media 
company even exist? 

The past couple of decades are littered with digital services that 
outgrew their usefulness or were overwhelmed by a competitor. To 
take just one example, Friends Reunited was launched in 2000 and 
quickly became a popular way of getting back in touch with old 
school pals, to share memories and photos and update them on the 
progress of your life. It was closed down on 26 February 2016 and, 
while the company offered its users the opportunity to download 
some of their own information, a huge amount of data died with it. 

Over the past 25 years, the web has enabled more people than ever 
before to act as content creators, to write about their lives and what’s 
important to them, and to publish that information for other people 


to read. This is an unprecedentedly informative and varied source for 
historical research, but also an exceptionally vulnerable one if we 
don’t plan how to collect, preserve and provide access to it. This is the 
responsibility of national and local archives and libraries, and one 
that they are working very hard to address. But individuals can also 
play an important role by recognising the value of their digital foot- 
print and taking steps to secure it. These days death can be digital as 
well as physical, and most of us don’t give a second thought to what 
happens to our digital stuff when we're no longer here. 


hese are not, of course, entirely new problems. The 
box of letters in the attic was almost certainly not 
stored away with a view to posterity but because its 
contents had immediate personal significance. 
Nobody was thinking about the interest they 
might hold decades later. But while a 13th-century 
manuscript might become illegible over the cen- 
turies, it’s still accessible. You might need specialist knowledge to 
read it, but the document itself remains familiar and susceptible to 
study. It’s a recognisable object, in the same way that a 16th-century 
printed book or a 19th-century newspaper is recognisable, and we 
know how to handle it and how to extract information from it. This 
is not the case for born-digital material, which may be locked away in 
a private user account or reliant on the survival of a particular tech- 
nology to be accessed. 

I have a collection of floppy disks in my office dating back to the 
late 1990s, which I haven't been able to bring myself to throw away. 
But I also no longer have a computer with a floppy disk-drive which 
would allow me to read them. In less than two decades they have be- 
come impossible to use without specialist, or in this case, old tech- 
nology. And because I’m not an archivist, my labelling of the disks 
left a lot to be desired. “Backup 1” (undated) is not the most useful 
description I could have come up with. 

Personal digital data is clearly at risk, but the problem for histori- 
ans is wider than that. Sources of all kinds are being reimagined in 
digital form and we will have to find new ways of working with them. 
Research undertaken by the National Archives showed that, in 2016, 
12 government departments would begin to transfer born-digital re- 
cords for the first time; by 2021 this number is predicted to grow to 
50. Paper records will continue to be deposited for many years to 
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The internet is an unprecedentedly informative and varied source 
for historical research, but also an exceptionally vulnerable one if 
we cont plan how to collect, preserve and provide access to it 


come, but increasingly the history of government will be a digital 
one. This means vast quantities of emails, which are unlikely to have 
been organised and weeded as paper files would once have been. 

This is a challenge of scale — billions of digital conversations — but 
also one of mess and complexity. A single email thread might involve 
10 people in a department. Each response to the first message will 
contain some new information, but also duplicate everything that 
has already been said. Nested within the main narrative will be mul- 
tiple email signatures, disclaimers about data ownership and re- 
quests to take care of the environment and think before you print. 
There may be attachments, of various types, or perhaps a warning 
that potentially suspect content has been scanned and removed. 
All of this provides a fascinating insight into the culture ofa particu- 
lar organisation, into interpersonal relationships and office hierar- 
chies, but it also creates a significant problem for storage, access 
and interpretation. 

Another fascinating but challenging aspect of working with email 
as a historical source is the fact that it’s a random mixture of the per- 
sonal and the official. Who hasn’t used a business account to organ- 
ise a birthday lunch or to arrange a visit from a plumber (as well as, of 
course, circulate the minutes of a meeting)? How much of this should 
we keep, and is it possible to separate out the different types of cor- 
respondence? 

Historians have always taken a keen interest in the internal work- 
ings of states, institutions and businesses. But we also now have to 
consider how such bodies present themselves on the web and via so- 
cial media: their digital public face. All organisations — from the 
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smallest local history society to the largest international corporation 
—have an online existence. This might consist of a couple of pages of 
information on a website or it could be a full and detailed record of 
activity updated over many years. A website or social media account 
might be one of the main ways in which a company communicates 
with its customers or a local council consults with the people who 
voted for its members. This information will be essential for anyone 
interested in the history of the late 20th and 21st century. But how do 
we preserve it and make it accessible for researchers? 


nd this is not a challenge that can be put off or 
added to a pile marked ‘too difficult to deal with 
for now’, because the information is disappear- 
ing every day. There has been some debate about 
the average lifespan of a web page, and any figure 
is bound to change as the web itself evolves. But 
there is consensus about one thing — it is not very 
long at all. The best estimates vary between 44 and 100 days, which 
provides the narrowest of windows for archiving. Certain kinds of 
social media are even more ephemeral, or indeed have ephemerality 
built in to their DNA. 

Our understanding of history has always been shaped by what is 
lost and what survives by chance. It’s always been the historian’s lot to 
tentatively attempt to build a picture of the past from the fragmen- 
tary evidence left to them. But, for all that, it’s hard to escape the feel- 
ing that digital data presents a new, and daunting, challenge. We 
know that a piece of parchment kept dry and away from rats and 
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Debates in Europe about the right to be forgotten indicate that 
not everyone is happy to have a digital afterlife, and certainly not 
one over which they have no control 


mice will last for centuries, but we don’t know how successful our 
efforts at digital preservation will be because we have nothing against 
which to judge them. This simply hasn’t been done before, and we are 
still feeling our way. 

This sense of malaise hasn’t been lost on the media. Ominous re- 
ports ofa ‘digital dark age’ have appeared in the press with increasing 
regularity in recent years. The future of history, so the story goes, is in 
jeopardy — and nobody is doing anything about it. This makes for 
compelling copy but, in fact, nothing could be further from the 
truth. National archives, charitable organisations and international 
consortia are investing a huge amount of time, effort and money on 
safeguarding our digital data and preserving our digital histories. 


ome of this activity is already visibly shaping how we 
research the recent past. One of the most high-profile 
organisations involved in digital preservation is the In- 
ternet Archive (IA), a non-profit ‘Internet library’ that 
operates from a converted Christian Science church in 
San Francisco, California. The IA collects and makes 
freely available a range of historical sources, including 
broadcast television news, digitised books and computer games. But 
it is best known for its Wayback Machine, which provides access to 
an archive of more than 279 billion web pages. It is very easy to focus 
on what we no longer have — the IA only began to ‘harvest’ web pages 
in late 1996, so the first seven years of the web have not been pre- 
served there — but we should be celebrating the fact that we have 
managed to keep two decades’ worth of the historical web. 

While the IA archives the web as a whole, many libraries and ar- 
chives are actively involved in preserving digital cultural heritage at a 
national level. The British Library, for example, has been archiving 
selected UK websites since 2004 (searchable in the open UK Web Ar- 
chive) and, following the extension of legal deposit legislation to in- 
clude non-print material from 2013, it now undertakes an annual 
harvest of all websites that fall within the .uk domain. 

The National Archives has a statutory obligation to collect and 
preserve the public record, and this includes government’s online 
presence. The UK Government Web Archive is free to use, fully 
searchable, and is already an essential resource for anyone studying 
British political and administrative history since the mid-1990s. It is 
complemented by Twitter and video archives, which contain some 
surprising ‘official’ information, including the Twitter accounts of 
the 2012 Olympic and Paralympic Games mascots, Wenlock and 
Mandeville. Twitter records belonging to the attorney general and 
cabinet offices have also been preserved for future historians. 

Libraries across Europe may only be preserving their own national 
web space — the legislative frameworks that govern this activity are 
often quite restrictive — but they are certainly not working in isola- 
tion. Practitioners and researchers come together under umbrella 
bodies like the International Internet Preservation Consortium to 
share knowledge and to build new tools and develop new methods. 


The scale of the task has resulted in an extraordinary degree of open- 
ness and collaboration. 

Archiving the web, which encompasses everything from fanzines 
to Hansard’s transcripts of parliamentary debates, is just one kind of 
digital preservation. But solutions are also being developed for other 
kinds of data. Some of the most interesting work is happening in the 
field of personal digital archiving, which presents a rather different 
kind of challenge. In 2011, the British Library acquired the personal 
archive of the poet Wendy Cope. It is partially digital — containing 
40,000 emails and numerous Word documents — but is also substan- 
tially analogue: boxes of papers and account books. It is a hybrid, as 
the majority of personal archives are likely to be. Preserving and 
presenting this material as a coherent archival whole is far from 
straightforward. 


cquisitions of this kind will become more and 
more common and the variety of their digital 
content will only increase. The author Will Self’s 
personal archive, acquired by the British Library 
in December 2016, includes not just emails 
(around 100,000) but also his computer hard 
drive. Few of us are going to find a home for our 
personal digital data in a national library, but the innovative ap- 
proaches that are now being developed will come to influence how 
we deal with such data ourselves, and how we make it available to 
other people — assuming we make it available at all, of course. 

Choice is the key word here. For most of human history, the pros- 
pect of leaving behind a personal trace in the archival record has ap- 
plied only to elite groups in society. Ifthe work of digital preservation 
is successful —and the early signs are very promising indeed — this is a 
possibility for many more people than ever before. Debates in Europe 
about the ‘right to be forgotten’ indicate that not everyone is happy to 
have a digital afterlife, and certainly not one over which they have no 
control. But we can at least begin to think about what we might like 
to leave behind, and some of the technologies to help us plan how to 
do this are already being developed. 

History is certainly not facing a crisis, but its future is an increas- 
ingly digital one, and this will require continuing work and plan- 
ning. The primary sources available to us may look different to the 
ones we are used to, and they will certainly present new problems for 
researchers. But they will be enormously rich and diverse. They will 
contain many different voices, perhaps including yours. EJ 
Jane Winters is professor of digital humanities at the School of Advanced 
Study, University of London 
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PT Barnum 


Small sensation 

PT Barnum with the 
three-foot-tall General 
Tom Thumb in c1850 
(when Tom was about 
12). Barnum plucked his 
diminutive distant 
cousin from obscurity 
and made him a star 
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The Great 
Pretender 


Antonio Melechi reveals how PT Barnum - the brains 
behind General Tom ‘Thumb, the Feejee Mermaid and 
a wildly successful circus - turned a flair for outrageous 
stunts and hoaxes into a multi-million dollar concern 


ritish travellers to 19th-centu- 
ry America were taken aback 
by the go-getting commercial- 
ism of their Atlantic cousins. 
In 1834, during a long visit to 
the eastern states, the econo- 
mist Harriet Martineau saw 
that in “a country where the whole course is 
open to everyone”, the appetite for success led 
to reckless and ill-considered enterprise. For 
Martineau, the wildfire culture of self-im- 
provement was tethered to a deep-seated 
conformism, “a fear of singularity” evident in 
the tendency to offer indiscriminate praise. 
“Every book that comes out is exalted to the 
skies. The public orators flatter the people; the 
people flatter the orators. The clergymen 
praise their flocks; and the flocks stand 
amazed at the excellence of their clergymen.” 
When Phineas Taylor Barnum made his 
first trip to England in 1844, as promoter to 
General Tom Thumb, the star-spangled 
showman was every inch the caricature of 
Martineau’s glib-tongued Yankee. Wherever 
he went, Barnum had one hand on his wallet, 
ready to “do business”. In London, he made a 
beeline for Madame Tussauds waxworks, 
offering top dollar to buy the collection 
outright. At Lord Byron’s ancestral home, he 
tried to negotiate a price for a tree upon which 
the poet had etched his name. And during a 
lightning tour of Stratford, Barnum made a 
shameless bid to purchase Shakespeare’s 
one-time home, prompting Punch magazine 
to commence a series of drolleries that 
lampooned his crass speculations. 
A native of Bethel, Connecticut, Barnum 
had tried his hand at all kinds of work, from 
encyclopaedia salesman to editor of an 
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abolitionist newspaper, before finding his true 
metier. In 1835, not long after taking ona 
grocery store in New York, the 25-year-old 
caught wind of some intriguing news. A 
friend had recently sold his interest in an 
Afro-American slave by the name of Joice 
Heth, purportedly 161 years of age and the 
one-time nurse of George Washington. 
Sensing an opportunity to break into New 
York’s entertainment business, Barnum made 
his way to Philadelphia’s Masonic Hall, where 
the ‘wonderful negress’ was regaling visitors 
with recollections of ‘dear old George’, with 
tearful memories of her Virginia childhood, 
and a medley of impromptu hymns. 

Barnum was impressed. As “far as outward 
indications were concerned, she might almost 
have been called 1,000 years old”. Better still, 
Heth’s present owner was prepared to doa 
deal: for $1,000 the supercentenarian nurse 
was his. Returning to New York, Barnum 
quickly penned a shower of breathless adverts 
for his “ancient lady”. Within weeks of 
showing Heth at Niblo’s Garden saloon, the 
grocer-turned-showman was counting 
weekly receipts of $750, and already consider- 
ing what curiosity he might next purchase. 


Entertainment business 
At first, Barnum struggled to replicate the 
success he achieved with Joice Heth. Briefly 
abandoning the entertainment business, he 
squandered much of his earnings on a failed 
cologne and boot-blacking business, enduring 
ashort stint as sales agent for Sears’ Pictorial 
Illustrations of the Bible. 

Then, late in 1841, after dabbling with 
journalism and copywriting, he succeeded in 
acquiring Scudder’s American Museum, the 


Barnum tried to 
negotiate a price fora 
tree upon which Lord 
Byron had etched his 
name. He also putina 
shameless bid to buy 
Shakespeare’s home 


PT Barnum is depicted as a wily old fox 
preying on people’s “phrenological bump 
of credulity” in a cartoon from Punch in 
1884. The press didn’t share the public’s 
enthusiasm for the showman’s hoaxes 


PT Barnum 


Barnuim’s greatest wheezes 


In July 1842, the PT Barnum marketing 
machine went into overdrive, telling the 
world about a mermaid that he had 
acquired for display in his American 
Museum in New York. The mermaid had, he 
said, been caught near the Feejee Islands 
in the South Pacific, and its authenticity had 
been confirmed by Dr J Griffin of the British 
Lyceum of Natural History. 

The people of New York were transfixed, 
and flocked to the museum in their droves. 
When they got there, they found something 
quite different to the beautiful ocean 
maiden that the Barnum advertising 


Barnum repeatedly presented the public 
with curiosities that he advertised as 
missing links in the evolutionary chain. 
One of the first of these freaks of nature 
was the ‘man-monkey’, which he brought 
to Piccadilly’s Egyptian Hall in 1844. 
Barnum claimed the creature had been 
captured in the forests of California. In 
fact, it was a seasoned circus performer 
by the name of Harvey Leech. By blacking 
Leech up and covering his muscular and 
misshapen body with matted hair, 
Barnum expected his Wild Man to 
appeal to thousands of Londoners. 

And it did — despite being exposed 

as a hoax by The Times. 


Barnum turned a circus performer called 
Harvey Leech into the ‘missing link’ 


campaign had promised. What they set 
eyes on was a ghoulish amalgamation 
of a monkey’s withered head and torso 
and a fish tail, which had been stitched 
together by Japanese fishermen earlier in 
the century. 

‘The Feejee Mermaid’ was, of course, 
a hoax masterminded by Barnum. And the 
esteemed Dr J Griffin? He was Levi Lyman, 
Barnum’s accomplice-in-deception. The 
press railed at Barnum’s audacity. But 
that didn’t stop the ring and clunk of the 
cash registers. 


The mermaid that 
wasn’t: Barnum’s 
nautical curiosity 
~ Was amonkey’s 
‘je, head stitched to 
& a fish’s tail 


Forty years after offending the 
British public with a bid to buy the 
cottage in which Shakespeare 
was born, Barnum was at it again. 
This time, he had his sights set on 
Jumbo, the five-tonne African 
elephant who had become a firm 
favourite with crowds at London’s 
Zoological Gardens. 

Once Barnum’s agent suc- 
ceeded in agreeing a $10,000 fee 
for Jumbo, “the outrageous sale 
of a national character” led to a 
groundswell of patriotic opposi- 
tion. Jumbo-mania peaked in 
March 1882, when the Zoological 
Society’s decision to sell was 
legally challenged by two of its 
own fellows. Despite petitions to 
parliament, the court found in 
favour of the society and, over the 
next three years, Jumbo went on 
to become the star attraction in 
Barnum & Bailey’s travelling 
circus, ‘The Greatest Show 
on Earth’. 


Jumbo the elephant is the star 
attraction in this c1882 poster for 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus 


THE GREATEST 
Natural & National 


CURIOSITY 


LV THE WORLD. 


A poster 
promoting 
Barnum’s 
“ancient 
lady”, Joice 
Heth 


In 1835, Barnum somehow managed to 
persuade the public that a black woman 
called Joice Heth was the 161-year-old 
former nurse of George Washington. 
And, when interest in Heth waned, he 
came up with the idea of exposing her as 
an automaton. “What purports to be a 
remarkably old woman is simply... made 
up of whalebone, India-rubber, and 
numerous springs ingeniously put 
together, and made to move at the 
slightest touch, according to the will 

of the operator.” 

The ruse worked perfectly. By inviting 
viewers to determine for themselves 
whether Heth was a flesh-and-blood 
supercentenarian or a mechanical 
illusion, Barnum fastened on to a hoax 
strategy that would serve him only too 
well in the future. 
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beleaguered home to an extensive collection 
of automata, dioramas and human oddities. 
Looking to turn the museum into Broadway’s 
premier attraction — and believing that “the 
only way to make a million from my patrons 
was to give them abundant and wholesome 
attractions for a small sum of money” — he 
embarked on a manic spending spree, buying 
and hiring an array of new attractions, drawn 
“from every branch of nature and art, 
comprising a cyclopaedical synopsis of 
everything worth seeing and knowing in this 
curious world’s curious economy”. 

The new exhibits that Barnum brought to 
his five-storey emporium — among them the 
Feejee Mermaid (see left), a ghoulish amalga- 
mation of a monkey’s head and a fish’s tail — 
caused a sensation. But they were only half the 
story. With unflagging chutzpah, he began to 
rebrand old exhibits — an Indian war club 
became “The Club that Killed Captain Cook’ 
— dreaming up all kinds of promotional 
strategies to make the New York museum “the 
town wonder and the town talk”. In no time 
at all, takings went through the roof. 

After little more than a year, Barnum’s 
penchant for outlandish publicity allowed 
him to pay off all debts and secretly acquire a 
second venue, Peale’s American Museum, so 
that he could foster a bogus rivalry between 
the two institutions. 


Sing, dance and mime 

And it wasn’t just America that fell for 
Barnum’s charms. Soon his curiosities were 
causing a stir in Britain — none more so than 
the showman’s three-foot-tall distant cousin, 
General Tom Thumb. Barnum plucked Tom 
from obscurity and — having taught him to 
sing, dance, mime and do impersonations 
—made him a star, one who performed in 
front of Queen Victoria three times. 

Barnum was now a seriously wealthy man, 
able to spend vast sums of money on building 
a grand Moorish palace in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. This lavish new residence was 
based on Brighton’s Royal Pavilion, and 
Barnum named it ‘Tranistan’. 

But success came at a price. Now a commit- 
ted teetotaller, Barnum set out “to make my 
amusements totally unobjectionable to the 
religious and moral community, and at the 
same time combine sufficient amusement 
with instruction to please all”. 

In public, Barnum feigned indifference to 
a growing chorus of criticism of his business 
practices, apparently preferring “to be 
roundly abused than not noticed at all”. 
Privately, he was concerned that continued 
attention on his hoaxes might come to cast 
a troublesome shadow over a burgeoning 
portfolio of business and civic interests. 
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A 1920s poster for Barnum & Bailey’s ‘Greatest Show on Earth’. When Barnum launched 
his circus 50 years earlier, it soon became a global entertainment phenomenon 


With unflagging chutzpah, Barnum began 
to rebrand old exhibits in his museum. So 
an Indian war club became ‘The Club that 
Killed Captain Cook’ 


Wishing to be perceived as a Bible-carrying 
captain of industry, Barnum made furtive 
overtures in the direction of his most 
persistent influential critics, asking that they 
stop referring to “myself or my actions ina 
spirit of ridicule or abuse”. 

Much of the criticism centred around 
his position as the self-styled ‘Prince of 
Humbugs’. Barnum, with an eye ona seat in 
Congress, argued that humbug was simply 
hype, ‘harmless’ puffery to sell his hoaxes to 
sensation-seeking customers. Yet there was no 
escaping the dictionary definition of the term 
as “an imposition under fair pretences” or, in 
verb form, “to deceive; to impose upon”. 


Dazzling thrills 

The final act in Barnum’s showstopping 
career began as a business alliance with 
seasoned circus men WC Coup and Dan 
Castello. Formed in 1870, ‘PT Barnum’s 
Grand (or Great) Travelling Museum, 
Menagerie and Circus’ was America’s largest 
travelling circus. With ballet dancers, 
acrobats, chariot-racers, flamethrowers and 
an ever-expanding procession of animal acts, 
this 60-car, railroading behemoth brought a 
nightly thunderstorm of dazzling thrills into 
every major town. This was the circus as never 
seen before. “There are things so mighty, so 
awful, so truly gigantic,” wrote one observer, 
“that the mind shrinks before them and 
shrivels... One of these things is Barnum’s 


One and Only Greatest Show on Earth.” 

When Barnum died in 1891, leaving an 
estate valued at $10m, his name remained 
a byword for the kinds of humbug that his 
commercial empire had been founded on. 
The unscrupulous romancing of the press and 
the museum-going public and the artfully 
faked monstrosities were, however, by no 
means his only legacy. 

The swaggering emissary of Yankee ‘push’ 
(wrongly credited with coining the saying 
that there was a sucker born every minute), 
Barnum had become the acceptable face of 
19th-century capitalism. A ‘Shakespeare of 
Advertising’, author of one of the century’s 
bestselling autobiographies (1855's The Life of 
PT Barnum), his industrious lies and 
dollar-chasing heroics had lifted him, as one 
commentator wryly noted, “head and 
shoulders above the swindlers, blacklegs, 
blackguards and humble riggers of the day”. 
Next to these ordinary humbugs, PT Barnum 
was, truly, ina class of his own. 

Antonio Melechi’s books include Servants of 
the Supernatural: The Night Side of the Victorian 
Mind (Arrow, 2009) 
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Drunken clergy 
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Vicarson 


the liquor 


In the loth to the 18th centuries, a growing number of clerics 
found themselves up in court for drunkenness. James Brown, 
Tim Wales anc Phil Withington, who have been working ona 
research project on early modern intoxicants, explain why so 
many clergymen couldnt resist the temptations of the bottle 


t was the Saturday night before 
Christmas, 1721. Four bell-ringers 
from Northrepps in Norfolk had 
finished their ringing and were 
returning the keys of the church to the 
house of the parish clerk. They entered 
the kitchen to find George Bearfoot, 
the rector of the neighbouring parish of 
Sidestrand, sitting at the table. He invited 
them in for a game of whist, which they 
played for money and “strong liquors” 
until late into the night. 

According to one of the men: “Mr Bearfoot 
drinking very freely was, when they left off 
playing, very much disguised in liquor and 
would have persuaded or obliged them to play 
longer. But they, considering the lateness of 
the night and approach of Sabbath, would 
play no longer.” Another 
bell-ringer recalled that Bearfoot 
was so drunk that he could not 
get on his horse, “and did curse 
and swear in a most desperate 
manner at least a hundred 
times”. Other villagers later 
reported Bearfoot’s regular, 
hangover-related absences from 
church and his failure to deliver 
the catechisms. 

We know about his antics 


because he was subsequently charged with 
drunkenness in the church courts. Indeed, 
this festive incident is one of more than 50 
cases alleging clerical drunkenness to be 
found in the church court records of two 
dioceses that we investigated for the years 
1570-1740: Chester, which covered Cheshire, 
Lancashire and parts of the Lake District and 
North Yorkshire; and Norwich, which was 
made up of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Though these courts heard a range of 
disputes with a spiritual or ecclesiastical 
dimension — covering everything from 
defamation and marriage to the making of 
wills — complaints against drunken vicars 
formed a significant minority of cases, and, 
for the most part, they were brought by 

disgruntled parishioners. 
: For the authorities, the issue of 
inebriated clergy was no laughing 
matter. The 1603 ecclesiastical 
~@, canons forbade church personnel 
“from resorting to any taverns or 
alehouses” (apart from on 


Ac1770 terracotta shows a 
clerk taking a church service 
“) while the vicar suffers 
from the ill-effects of 
a heavy drinking session 


Vicar George Dobson 
was described asa 
“common drunkard 
and such anale- 
knight as the like is 
notin our parish’ 


“necessary business”) and indulging in 
“drinking or riot, spending their time idly by 
day or by night, playing at dice, cards or 
tables, or any other unlawful games”. The 
anxieties surrounding the excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol in early modern England 
were particularly acute when the impaired 
individual was charged with the care of souls. 
One of those churchmen to succumb to 
temptation was George Dobson, vicar of 
Whalley in Lancashire. In 1575, Dobson 
was described as “a common drunkard and 
such an ale-knight as the like is not in our 
parish; and in the night... he is in the 
alehouse with a company like to himself, but 
not one of them can match his alehouse 
tricks, for he will, when he cannot discern 
black from blue, dance with a full cup on his 
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A cleric (dressed in black) shares a drink with parishioners. Social drinking was an occupa- 
tional hazard, expected in everyday situations as well as at events such as weddings 


head —a comely sight for his profession”. 

In 1662 John Collins, rector of Tofts 
Monks and Haddiscoe in Norfolk, allegedly 
drank “whole pots to a health” at the 
Crown Inn, “and being blamed by some 
answered he had been advised so to do 
by one that had judgment in physic, for it 
was good for a trouble he had, and have 
heard him say, that the quantity of whole pots 
would do him no more harm than half pots 
would do other men”. 


Drunkina ditch 
It is not difficult to see in these clerics the 
antecedents of the perpetually sloshed Father 
Jack Hackett, from the 1990s sitcom Father 
Ted. And there’s something undoubtedly 
comical about the image of the sozzled 
churchmen, stumbling to the pulpit and 
hiccuping his way through a sermon as the 
effects of his latest drinking session kicked in. 
For all that, though, the fallout from these 
binges could be seriously distressing for the 
drinker himself, not to mention his family, his 
neglected parishioners and women subjected 
to drunken sexual abuse. 

Some habitual binge drinkers were clearly 
in the grip of what we would now recognise as 
a serious addictive illness. John Wythe, rector 


of Flixton in Suffolk, was prosecuted in 1690 
on the grounds that he was regularly so 
intoxicated that “he did his excrements in the 
bed on sheets”, was “daubed and besmeared 
with eggs”, fell asleep in a hog sty, and “fell 
into a ditch, and there lay blubbering”. There 
are ruined lives behind these vivid anecdotes. 

So why were drunken vicars such a problem 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries? Part of 
the explanation perhaps lies in the nature of 
their vocation. As prominent members of 
local society, clergy were expected to share in 
sociable drinking with neighbours in homes 
and public houses, especially following rites 
of passage. They attended alehouses on 
business, to hire tradesmen, and to lodge 
when on ecclesiastical business in other 
parishes. When in the presence of alcohol for 
so much of their working days (and nights), is 
it any wonder that those with a weakness for 
the bottle sometimes overindulged? 

When John Cooke, rector of Northenden in 
Cheshire, was accused of drunkenness in the 
1670s, some of his defenders simply said that 
they had often seen him in alehouses but 
never drunk, as if it was no big issue that he 
was there. According to one witness, Cooke 
was only there “upon occasions of business, or 
when a... person of quality had sent for him, 


One rector “did his excrements in the bed 
on sheets”, fell asleep in ahogsty and ‘fell 
into a ditch, and there lay blubbering” 


Vicars did a lot of business in alehouses, 
like the one shown above 


and if so, before he had gone (which was many 
times unwillingly) he would come to this 
deponent and bid him come to him at sucha 
time and make some excuse or other to get 
him home”. 

Parish festivities — from Christmas to 
harvest time — provided ministers with yet 
another opportunity to participate in, and 
even preside over, the consumption of 
alcohol. When Thomas Newman, rector of 
Little Cornard in Suffolk, invited his 
neighbours around for dinner one Christmas, 
he no doubt felt he was being a paragon of 
clerical hospitality. His timing, however, was 
unfortunate. Such celebrations were anath- 
ema to radical Puritans, and in 1644 (the 
height of the Civil War, when this incident 
brought him before parliament’s ‘Committee 
for Scandalous Ministers’), Suffolk was firmly 
under Puritan control. In fact, Christmas 
celebrations were soon to be banned altogeth- 
er for giving “liberty to carnal and sensual 
delights”. What made matters worse was the 
drink-fuelled prank that followed: “After they 
eat and drink sufficiently Mr Newman caused 
diverse men and women to be thrust into his 
buttery, their own husbands and wives being 
absent, and there locked them up and 
conveyed away the key.” 

Close reading of these stories suggests that, 
when enjoying a tipple, clergymen had two 
priorities if they were to avoid social outrage 
and potential prosecution: they needed to 
avoid sliding beyond “cheerly” intoxication 
into drunkenness; and they should shun 
inappropriate drinking companions. 

The lengthy 1708 case against Nathaniel 
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A drunk parson sits on his horse backwards while being berated by his wife, as shown in a late 18th-century illustration 


Rothwell, rector of Thursford in Norfolk, is 

a catalogue of these transgressions. At the 
Cross Keys, “the worst alehouse in Holt”, he 
engaged in a drinking bout with a sow-gelder 
(that is, a man who spayed pigs). He presum- 
ably lost, as he ended up “so disordered that 
he danced about the house... and at last was 
so drunk that they were forced to put him 

to bed ina bed where the mumpers [vagrants] 
and strollers used to lay”. 

Rothwell also got drunk in domestic 
settings. At a baptismal party in Thursford, he 
“greedily” saw off two gotches (large-bellied 
earthenware jugs) of “strong drink” until he 
was “overcome”. He fell off his chair, attempt- 
ed to put his wig on backwards, and used 
“very nasty filthy language”. His accusers also 
made much of the inappropriate company he 
kept in alehouses: “ordinary fellows”; “a sorry 
nasty old fellow, one John Curson a thatcher”; 
“the ostler, a little debauched boy”. 


Malicious allegations 

The accusations are serious ones, but it would 
be unwise not to apply at least a degree of 
scepticism to these stories. As collectors of 
tithes, clergymen were magnets for economic 
and political resentment. Many of their 
parishioners undoubtedly slung mud at them 
with alacrity — whether their accusations were 
rooted in reality or not. 

Religious controversy was rife in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. From the imposition of a 
Protestant Church of England in the decades 
following the break with Rome in the 1530s, 
to the rise of Puritanism and the demand for 
social and moral reformation, to the British 
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and Irish ‘wars of religion’, men of the cloth 
were especially vulnerable to accusations in 
their everyday lives. 

For those wishing to frame a clergyman, 
their drinking habits were fertile ground. Not 
only did allegations of drunkenness carry real 
weight with parishioners and diocesan 
authorities, but the fact that clergymen spent 
so much of their time in the presence of 
alcohol meant that distorted accounts of 
their drinking habits would, more often than 
not, find some basis in the truth. 

In the North West at least two ministers 
accused of drunkenness, including the 
aforementioned Cooke of Northenden, 
claimed they were the victims of co-ordinated 
nonconformist plots by “fanatics” and 
“conventiclers”. As Cooke put it: “This suit is 
prosecuted very maliciously and with a design 
to cast him out of his parsonage.” The Norfolk 
minister William Jacombe was prosecuted in 
1678 both for drinking and for his excessive 
sympathy for local nonconformists and 
nostalgia for the days before Charles II had 
been restored, boasting how he had preached 
before Oliver Cromwell in Cambridge. 

As well as reflecting the febrile political 
climate, these cases shine a light on regional 
and socioeconomic variations across England. 
Whereas most East Anglian clergy were 
prosperous graduates, in the upland parts of 
the north many were curates, non-graduate, 
and living on pittances. Here, clergymen 
might not just frequent alehouses but also run 
one as a way of making ends meet. 

In 1634 William Coates, curate of St Bees in 
Cumberland (a former sailor), was charged 


with being “ignorant and unlearned”, that he 
often got drunk himself and that he did “keep 
a common drunken disorderly alehouse... 
and have called your parishioners to drink, 
and have kept them there so long that they 
have been drunk, and fought and quarrelled 
in your house”. 

These stories tell of clergymen falling short 
of what was expected of them as figures of 
social and religious authority. George 
Bearfoot, with whom we began, was reported 
as a foul-mouthed and violent drunk (though, 
intriguingly, one who kept his living at 
Sidestrand until his death in 1748). 

But these tales also reveal that a great deal 
of clerical misbehaviour was rooted in daily 
social interactions. Bearfoot’s Christmas 
drinking session began when he was visiting a 
neighbouring parish clerk when some thirsty 
bell-ringers turned up on a cold winter night. 
His failings were rooted in a culture in which 
drinking was expected of him as a member of 
the parish and pastor of his flock. 3 


gton is professor of history, and James 
Brown and Tim Wales are research associates, at 
the University of Sheffield. All three work on the 
Intoxicants and Early Modernity project, funded 
by the ESRC and the AHRC 


> For more information on drinking habits in 
16th to 18th-century England, go to the 
website of the Intoxicants and Early 
Modernity: England, 1580-1740 research 
project: intoxicantsproject.org 
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OUR FIRST WORLD WAR 


The Germans 


beata retreat 


In part 34 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart takes 

us back to March 1917 when the Germans were withdrawing 

to aformidable new defensive line, and leaving a trail of 
devastation behind them. Peter is tracing the experiences of 

20 people who lived through the First World War - via interviews, 
letters and diary entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


From November 1916, Sister 
Kate Luard had been serving 
with the 32nd Casualty 
Clearing Station (CCS) ina 
quiet sector. However, in early 
March 1917, they moved 
forward to Warlencourt ready 
for the Arras Offensive 
planned for April 1917. They 
were busy getting the CCS 
ready but on 13 March she 
paid a visit to a local Royal 
Flying Corps airfield. 


This evening Sister and 
sé I strolled down to the 
flying sheds — about a mile 
behind us. An infant pilot 


showed us over and we saw all the 
lovely shining creatures, the 


Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, trained as a 
nurse. She had already served in the Boer 
War when in 1916 she again volunteered and 
was immediately dispatched to France. 


newest pattern just out, bristling 
with uncanny inventions and 
guns. Then he took us to see one 
of his friends land from a patrol. 
He made a very pretty landing, 
but it was dusk and he didn’t 

see us, and to the undisguised 
horror of about 15 men, the 
excited boy in the pilot’s seat 
burst into a torrent of ruddy 
language about three Huns 

he’d met. 

They coughed and talked and 
tried in vain to shut him up. Then 
he suddenly saw their red faces 
and caught sight of us, and ina 
hopeless roar of laughter from 
everyone he said to us: “I beg your 
pardon!” It was quite funny! 


“To the undisguised horror of about 
15 men, the excited boy in the pilot's 
seat burst into a torrent of ruddy 
language about three Huns hed met” 


Jack Dorgan 


Northumberland-born Jack took part in the 
attack on St Julien in the second battle of 


# Ypres, in 1915. After the battle he was 


Jack Dorgan had been 
assigned as a ‘Class W’ coal 
miner among men whose 
mining skills were considered 
of greater value than their 
service at the front. He was 
working as a pony putter at 
the Ashington Colliery. 


The ponies were short 
66 in stature of course, very 
strong, very well built. The 
working place from the shaft 
could be a matter of two miles. 
You never walked in. The putters 
who were anxious to make 
money, they rode on the back of 
the pony’s harness. You had to 
be so far down that your chest 
was on your knees. You'd be 
going along a level roof, then you 
came to a pair of supports, 
wooden planks holding the roof 
up. If you didn’t get your back 
down, then you got your back 
scraped — where the spinal 
column is! There were invariably 


promoted to sergeant and served on until he 
4 was wounded and invalided home in 1916. 


— scraped and scabbed. An awful 
business. My mother used to put 
Vaseline around them. 

Every putter was on piece- 
work. You had a tin token with 
a number on it, which when you 
took your empty tub in to the 
workmen who filled the tub with 
coal, you hung outside the tub 
and the workman also had a 
token when he had filled the tub. 
When the full tub reached the 
surface, the check weighman 
read off your numbers — and you 
were credited in his book. 

Conditions were dreadful 
deep underground. The surface 
was bad, always bad. The floor is 
not level and then stones fall 
from the side of the roadway. 

The tubs ran on rails. You had 
your rails laid on the sleepers 
with a couple of nails. Some- 
times the rails weren’t laid very 
well or the nails would come out 
with the rough usage, and you 
got tubs off the rails. 


four or five splotches on my back 
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“When we arrived ata 
village there was nothing 


In February 1917, Corporal 
George Ashurst had recov- 
ered from his wounds and 
was sent out to serve with the 
16th Lancashire Fusiliers on 
the western front. In March 
they found that the German 
lines opposite them had been 
evacuated. 


@ # Rumours were soon 

'® flying about that the war 
was over and Fritz was off back to 
Germany. If it could only be true! 
But the people who did have an 
idea what was happening kept 
their knowledge to themselves. 
All that Tommy was allowed to 
know was what he could see for 
himself on his own front. 
Anyhow, it was a little cheering to 
know that the Germans were 
retiring and not advancing. 


The Germans were falling 
back to the Hindenburg Line, 
a vast new system of trenches 
and fortifications. This would 
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~~ left except the black ruins” 


George Ashurst 


George was born near Wigan in 1895. 

Called up in August 1914, he suffered 
frostbite on the western front and was gassed 
at Ypres in May 1915. He served in Gallipoli 
and Egypt before returning to the western 
front in March 1916. 


render their line more secure. 
The 16th Lancashire Fusiliers 
were among the battalions 
who felt their way forward in 
the Germans’ tracks. What 
they found shocked them. 


The further we went the more we 
saw of what a ruthless retreating 
army can do. Telegraph poles 
were cut down and laid across 
the roads and into the cut and 
straggling wires had been woven 
branches of trees and thorny 
bushes. Huge trees had been 
hacked down and brought 
crashing across the roads, and we 
had to take to the fields on either 
side. The centre of crossroads had 
been mined and blown up, 
leaving great, gaping craters. 
Canal and river bridges had been 
blown to bits and railway lines 
blown up beyond repair, Fritz 
having placed a detonation every 
yard or so along the track. Wells 
had been poisoned and we were 
warned not to drink any water 


Buildings and 
trees destroyed by 
artillery fire on the 
western front, 1917 


except that issued from our own 
water carts. 

Fritz had set traps for us in all 
sorts of odd places and we were 
continually on the lookout for 
strings and wires attached to 
hidden bombs. 

When we arrived at a village 
there was nothing left except the 
black ruins — no shelter at all but 
the damp dirty cellars that 
might have escaped the flames. 
The villagers came out to meet 
us, cheering, kissing us, shaking 
our hands — lots of them with 
tears running down their 
cheeks. These people had lived 
under the Germans for nearly 
three years and soon we were 
listening to horrible stories of 
bayonetted fathers and sons; of 
cruelties almost unbelievable of 
a civilised nation. Not a horse or 
cow or sheep or fowl of any 
description was left in the 
village, and dogs and cats were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The little cottage gardens had 
been stripped bare of every 
vegetable, and even the little 
berry trees had been cut down 
level with the ground. 


This was a form of total war 
that would become common- 
place in the 20th century. 


_ March1917° 


Edmund Williams 


Edmund was born in 1894 in 
Formby to a fairly well-off family. 
After studying chemistry, in 
September 1914 he volunteered 
to join the 19th King’s Liverpool 
Regiment with his brother. The 
battalion moved to the western 
front in November 1915. 


Private Edmund Williams 
remembered the threat posed 
by the German booby traps. 

A moment’s lack of thought 
could be fatal. 


@ @ Ofcourse they'd 

“2 booby-trapped every- 
thing. You were not to pick up 
any object in trenches or dugouts 
until they'd been properly 
defused. He even booby-trapped 
a German officer’s latrine. To 
anyone who had been sitting on 
poles over ditches with no shelter 
from the wind, the sight of a 
latrine seat was a luxury. The 
poor devil who went there was 
promptly blown up by a bomb 
that was underneath. The 
Germans were expert at 
booby-trapping. 

Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 


- You can read some previous 
instalments of “Our First World 
War” at historyextra.com/ 
ourfirstworldwar 


TV AND RADIO 
- The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. You 
can find out more details 
through the regular TV and 
radio updates on 
historyextra.com 
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Drunken clergy 


Vicars on 
the liquor 


Inthe 16th to the 18th centuries, a growing number of clerics 
found themselves up in court for drunkenness. James Brown, 
Tim Wales and Phil Withington, who have been working ona 
research project on early modem intoxicants, explain why so 
many clergymen couldnt resist the temptations of the bottle 
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SERVANTS 


The Praetorian Guard began life as Augustuss 
bodyguard but evolved into a power-hungry 
monster responsible for the rise and bloody fall of 
numerous emperors. Guy dela Bedoyere tells the 
Story of the dark power behind the imperial throne 
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A coin showing Nero addressing 
Praetorians. Disgusted by his 
excesses, they gave up on him 
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Rome’s Praetorian Guard 


n the year AD 193 Rome was 
convulsed by one of the most 
bizarre political crises in its history. 
The Praetorian Guard, the 
emperor's elite military bodyguard, 
was busy auctioning off the empire. 
It was “a most disgraceful busi- 
ness”, said the disgusted historian 
Cassius Dio who was in Rome at the time. 

The bidders were an ambitious senator 
called Didius Julianus and Sulpicianus, the 
prefect of Rome. The setting was the 
Praetorians’ camp, the Castra Praetoria, on 
the north-east side of Rome. The stakes were 
massive and the Praetorians knew they held 
the best cards. 

The over-mighty, over-paid and over-confi- 
dent armour-plated racketeers were angry. 

At the end of AD 192 the profligate emperor 
Commodus had been murdered. He was 
followed by Pertinax, a stickler for discipline. 
Pertinax’s attempts to reform the Roman 
world came up against the Praetorian Guard. 

The guard was supposed to be made 
up of hand-picked men. By the end of 
Commmodus’s reign it was hard to know 
why they were appointed at all— unless 
the qualifications were indolence, greed, 
and cynicism. 

So indulged had the Praetorians been by 
Commodus, they decided on a simple 
solution. They killed Pertinax after 87 days. 

The climax came when Didius Julianus 
unwisely offered the soldiers 25,000 sesterces 
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a head, a vast sum. That clinched it. The 
Praetorians made him emperor but over- 
looked the precaution of asking to see the 
money first. 

Unable to pay the money, which he didn’t 
have, the foolhardy Didius was toppled after 
just 66 days. Meanwhile a senator and general 
called Septimius Severus was busy seizing 
power the time-honoured Roman way: with 
force. His victory was followed by a cashier- 
ing of the Praetorian Guard and its total 
reformation with new men. 


Supreme power 

It is easy for us to imagine the Roman empire 
as a place ruled by order and systems, checks 
and balances. In reality it was a collection of 
cobbled-together compromises. 

There wasn’t technically even a position of 
‘emperor’. The word imperator means general, 
and it was one of a collection of Republican 
offices that were vested in one man who in 
practice, but not theory, had supreme power. 

The first man to hold that supreme power 
was Augustus. He came up with the inge- 
nious idea of being granted the powers of the 
office (rather than the post itself). Thus he 
could pose as a defender of the people within 
the framework of the old Republic. 

It was nonsense of course and everyone 
knew it. The Augustan system was a brilliant 
solution to the chaos of the civil wars of the 
late Republic. Tacitus said everyone went 
along with it because of “the enjoyable gift of 
peace”. But it placed power on a knife edge, 
for the whole edifice was built on the prestige 
of one man. Augustus had relied on the naked 
use of military force. Once in power, he did 
all he could to cloak that force in legiti- 

macy. So, the army was reduced in size. 
Military power, however, remained 
key. During the civil wars, most of the 
generals made sure they hada 
Praetorian bodyguard, made up of 
selected men. As the last man 
standing, Augustus hung on to his 
and formalised it into the perma- 
nent Praetorian cohorts. 
Praetorians enjoyed better pay 
and conditions than legionaries, and 
served for far less time. They existed to 
protect Augustus, but he dispersed 


The Praetorian Guard 


depended on Augustus, 
shown here, for its 


. existence. But it would 


_ show little deference 
to weaker emperors 


Augustus created 
potentially the 
most dangerous 
institution the 
Roman world 


had ever seen 
ee 


two-thirds of them round Italy to minimise 
the impression that he depended on them. 
Instead, the guard depended on Augustus. No 
emperor meant no jobs and no special status. 

But this state of affairs was reliant upon the 
emperor having enough prestige and power to 
contain the guard. Augustus had created 
potentially the most dangerous institution the 
Roman world had ever seen. 

In his monumental The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Edward Gibbon described 
this brilliantly: “By thus introducing the 
Praetorian Guards, as it were, into the palace 
and the senate, the emperors taught them to 
perceive their own strength, and the weakness 
of the civil government; to view the vices of 
their masters with familiar contempt, and to 
lay aside that reverential awe, which distance 
only, and mystery, can preserve towards an 
imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness of 
an opulent city, their pride was nourished by 
the sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it 
possible to conceal from them, that the 
person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of 
empire, were all in their hands.” 


Small butlethal 
So the seeds of the events of AD 193 had been 
sown by Augustus more than two centuries 
earlier. It took a while for the Praetorians to 
realise how much power they had. There were 
not that many of them, though establishing 
exactly how many is remarkably challenging. 
All we know for certain is that by the early 
third century there were 10 cohorts with 
1,000 men in each, roughly equivalent to two 
legions. Based on an earlier reference by 
Tacitus, there may have been only nine 
cohorts of 500 men each in Augustus’s time. 

Does it matter? Not really. What does 
matter is that the guard’s influence dramati- 
cally outweighed its size. Crucially, that power 
was only wielded when the emperors failed to 
live up to the guard’s expectations. Sadly, over 
the three centuries of its existence, those 
expectations substantially increased. 

The first big change since the guard’s 
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Blood and betrayal 


Six leading characters in the Praetorians bizarre, and brutal, history 


an <5 1 The giant 
j ’ usurper 
\ ar A massive Thracian soldier called 
, " a z _ Maximinus demonstrated his 


wrestling to a highly impressed 
\ ; > Severus, who instantly appointed 
“i - ad a* him to the Praetorian Guard. In 
— doing so, Severus unwittingly 
sowed the seeds of another 
regime change. In AD 235 Maximi- 
nus, now a veteran, led a coup 
against Severus Alexander, last of 
the Severan dynasty. Alexander’s 


troops abandoned him, and he was 
killed by Maximinus’s men. Maximi- 


. ‘ Praetorians killed him. 


Maximinus muscled his way 
to power before being 
murdered in a coup 


3 The equaliser 


In AD 193, when Septimius Severus cashiered the 
guard, outraged at their auctioning off of the 
empire, he ordered the Praetorians to stand 

in their parade ground. He harangued 

them with: “It is impossible to think of 

any penalty to impose that fits your 


crimes... you deserve to die 1,000 
times.” He contented himself with 
ordering them to strip naked and remove 
themselves at least 100 miles from Rome. 


Septimius Severus ordered 
the Praetorians to strip naked 


5 The enemy of the people 


Sejanus was a prefect of the Praetorians, whose attempt to 
position himself as Tiberius’s successor backfired spectacu- 
larly. Executed by the Senate, his body was abused by the mob 
for three days and his three children killed. Notoriously his 
daughter, a virgin, was raped 
by an official first so that 
she could be legally 
killed. His wife, Apicata, 
committed suicide. 
Across the empire 
local worthies 
commemorated the 
removal of “the most 
deadly enemy of the 
Roman people”. 


A bronze coin showing Tiberius. The 
reverse side names Sejanus before 
his vertiginous fall from grace 
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, nus ruled until AD 238 when his own 


2 The libidinous ruler 


Under Emperor Commodus’s dissolute 
rule, the Praetorian Guard descended into 
the abyss. When Commodus was murdered 
in AD 192, the guard took exception to his 
disciplinarian successor, Pertinax. So they 
killed him. As they did so, one yelled: 


“The soldiers have sent you this sword!” 
Next they auctioned off the empire to 
the highest bidder, Didius Julianus. He 
failed to pay up so he had to go too. 


was too weak-minded to keep 
the Praetorians in check 


4 The first Praetorian emperor 


In AD 217 a prophecy circulated that the Praetorian 
prefect Macrinus was destined to become 
emperor. Macrinus, “fearing he should be 
killed” if the murderous Caracalla heard 
about it, naturally organised a conspiracy 
of Praetorian officers and a disaffected 
Praetorian veteran. When Caracalla 
dismounted on campaign to relieve himself, 
Macrinus’s stooges murdered him. Macri- 
nus was the first Praetorian prefect to rule, 
fulfilling the prophecy he feared so 

much. He lasted 14 months, wa 
before being killed by soldiers. 


appears to have been: 


Macrinus's mantra We} / 
kill or be killed 


6) The doomed fanatic 


Being a promiscuous homosexual and fanatical follower of 

the Heliogabalus sun god cult, Emperor Elagabalus, great- 

nephew of Septimius Severus, did not sell himself well either to 

the Romans or the Praetorians when he arrived in Rome in AD 

219. Appointing an ex-dancer called Comazon to be Praetorian 
prefect made things worse. No 
wonder the Praetorians preferred his 
staid cousin Severus Alexander 
whom Elagabalus tried to kill. The 
Praetorians murdered Elagabalus 
and made Alexander emperor in 222. 


Elagabalus’s proclivities 
landed him in hot water 
with the guard 
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Rome’s Praetorian Guard 
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creation was the idea of Sejanus, prefect of 
the Praetorian Guard under Tiberius (ruled 
AD 14-37). Spotting the potential the 
command of the Praetorians offered him, 
this ruthless opportunist brought the whole 
guard into Rome, ordering the construction 
of the Castra Praetoria. 

From here Sejanus wormed his way into 
Tiberius’s trust, planning to marry the 
emperor’s daughter-in-law and establish 
himself as the emperor’s successor. Tiberius 
raised him to a “high pinnacle of glory” and, 
wrote Cassius Dio, even called him “my 
Sejanus” and “my partner in labours”. 

Fortunately for Tiberius the penny dropped 
in time. Sejanus’s fall in AD 31 was dramatic 
and brutal. He and his family were killed, and 
“the populace slew anyone” who had 
associated with him. But the guard stayed in 
Rome. When officers of the guard murdered 
Tiberius’s successor, Caligula, in AD 41, the 
Praetorians were on hand to change the 
course of history. “Take that!” yelled Cassius 
Chaerea, the first to strike a blow. With the 
volatile young emperor dead, there were plans 
afoot to restore the Republic. That would end 
the privileged jobs the Praetorians held. 


Curtains for Claudius? 

In one of the most celebrated events in Roman 
imperial history, the guardsmen came across 
Caligula’s uncle Claudius, the last remaining 
eligible male member of the Julio-Claudian 
family. The historian Suetonius tells us that 
he had “hidden among the curtains” in the 
imperial palace. Dismissed by his family as an 
idiot, history had passed him by — until now. 

Claudius was declared emperor by the 
Praetorians and no one, including the senate, 
was in any position to argue. The Praetorians’ 
jobs were secure. Claudius was a reluctant em- 
peror and turned out to be a good deal more 
competent than his family thought him 
capable of. It’s even possible that Claudius had 
been in on the plans all along. Gold and silver 
coins were issued showing the guard welcom- 
ing the new emperor, and he them. 

The coins almost certainly formed part of 
the donative Claudius paid the Praetorians on 
his accession. Those payouts added to the 
higher rates of pay and the bequests in each 
emperor's will. Not surprisingly the amounts 
generally increased — and that is why the 
ghastly events of AD 193 took place. 

The remarkable thing is that the auction of 
193 did not happen earlier. During the first 
century AD, after Claudius’s accession, the 
Praetorians played a frequent part in the 
imperial story — especially under Nero. 

Nero’s Praetorian prefect, Tigellinus, who, 
wrote Cassius Dio, “outstripped all his 
contemporaries in licentiousness and 
bloodthirstiness”, devoted his time to 


The battle of Milvian Bridge in AD 312, as depicted on the Arch of Constantine in Rome. 
After securing victory here, Constantine disbanded the Praetorian Guard for good 


facilitating his master’s tastes for decadence 
and perversion. Meanwhile the guardsmen 
became extras in Nero’s public performances. 

But from AD 96 until the accession of 
Commodus in 180 we hear almost nothing 
about the guards. That crucial balance, 
identified by Gibbon, had swung towards the 
emperors. The men who controlled the 
Roman world between AD 96 and 180 — 
among them Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius — were highly 
capable rulers who were regarded with 
sufficient esteem to escape being challenged 
by the guard. The Praetorians were held in 
check. They were arrogant, elitist and smug 
but contained. 

In a world where the state had almost no 
other means of asserting its authority, the 
army was used for far more than fighting and 
posturing. Praetorians were sent to guard 
grain routes in Numidia, specialised in trades 
such as lead working, dispatched to resolve 
boundary disputes in civilian communities, 
and even under Nero were sent to explore the 
upper reaches of the Nile. 


Prostitutes and parties 

But the death of Marcus Aurelius in AD 180 
marked a turning point. The accession of his 
weak-minded son Commodus created a 
power vacuum into which the Praetorians 
themselves were sucked. 

More interested in prostitutes, parties and 
performing in the arena, Commodus was 
easily persuaded to leave affairs of state to his 
opportunistic and self-serving Praetorian 
prefects. The soldiers themselves degenerated 
into louche layabouts, unrecognisable as a 
meaningful military force. 

Septimius Severus’s new guard turned out 
to be no better than the old one. The fallout 
from Praetorian ambitions, soldiers and 
prefects alike, scattered across the third 
century like a hailstorm. 

Emperors rose and fell like ninepins, some 


Emperors rose and 
fell like ninepins, 
some of them 
ambitious Praetorians 
who were later killed 


by their own men 
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of them murderously ambitious Praetorian 
prefects who seized power but were later 
killed by their own men. In the end the guard 
backed the wrong man and was permanently 
disbanded in 312 by Constantine, determined 
to destroy one of the major causes of the 
chronic instability of the era. 

Menacing, mercurial and mercenary, the 
Praetorians were only kept under control by 
emperors who had enough personal prestige 
to command their loyalty. So the guard serves 
as a warning to any leader today whose power 
is sought, won and sustained through force, 
however skilfully cloaked in the parapherna- 
lia of legitimacy and popular consent. 

Augustus understood that. Not all his 
successors did. The guard emerged as the 
most dangerous imperial possession, making 
and breaking emperors until their final 
gamble cost them their very existence. 
Guy de la Bédoyére is a historian and broadcaster, 
specialising in ancient Rome. His books include 
The Real Lives of Roman Britain (Yale, 2016) 
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Eamon Duffy photographed 
at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. “The Reformation 
challenged the fundamental 
theological presuppositions 
on which western Catholic 
Christianity had operated for 
nearly 1,000 years,” he says 


Photography by 
Ian Farrell 


INTERVIEW / EAMON DUFFY 


“You could call the Reformation 
the original Brexit™ 


Eamon Duffy talks to Ellie Cawthorne about his new book that charts 
how religious upheavals in Europe altered the course of English history 
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PROFILE EAMON DUFFY 


Eamon Duffy is emeritus professor of the history of Christianity at the University 
of Cambridge. He has published extensively on the Reformation, with books 
including Fires of Faith: Catholic England under Mary Tudor (2009), The Voices 

of Morebath: Reformation and Rebellion in an English Village (2001) and The 
Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England, 1400-1580 (1992). 


LIN CONTEXT | Five hundred years ago, 


German theologian Martin Luther 
published his 95 Theses, challenging the 
authority of the Catholic church. Luther’s 
work triggered fierce debate across 
Europe about the central tenets of 
Christianity. This led to the introduction 
of new forms of Christianity, most 
notably Protestantism, and heralded 

the beginning of centuries of religious 
reform, change and conflict, both on 

the continent and in the British Isles. 


What exactly was the Reformation, 
and why wasitso significant? 

The Reformation essentially heralded 

the break-up of western Christendom. 
Throughout the 15th century, there had 
been a series of reform efforts focused on 
cleaning up the church, but what was new 
in the early 16th century was Martin 
Luther’s call for doctrinal transformation. 
While everyone agreed that many of the 
church’s institutions and officials were 
corrupt, that isn’t what Luther attacked. 
Instead, he challenged the fundamental 
theological presuppositions on which 
western Catholic Christianity had operated 
for nearly 1,000 years. 

This led to a fissure right down the centre 
of Europe. Essentially, the north and east 
went Protestant, rejecting Catholicism, and 
two different Christian lifestyles emerged. 
One, Protestantism, was Bible-based with 
a heavy emphasis on the laity, while the 
other, Catholicism, attempted to reaffirm 
the structures that had dominated for the 
previous millennium. 

Catholicism was sacramental, meaning 
it laid heavy emphasis on the material 
communication of spiritual truths. Catho- 
lics believed that Christ’s sacrifice was made 
present again in the mass, and that bread 
and wine communicated his body and 
blood. Most Protestant reformers rejected 
this emphasis on the material as a vehicle for 
the spiritual, and viewed the Eucharist as 
essentially symbolic. They wanted a retreat 
from external symbols, such as statues and 
relics. The seven sacraments were reduced 
to just two: baptism and the Eucharist. 
Another profound difference was that while 
Catholicism placed the centre of Christian 
authority in the papacy, the church and its 
living ministers, Protestantism placed it in 
the pages of the Bible. 


You suggest that ‘the Reformation’ 

is a problematic label. Why is that? 
Especially if you capitalise it, the term 
implies that what existed before needed 
reforming, and is therefore laden with 
Protestant value. Several major recent 
studies have either pluralised the term, 
or dropped the definite article and talked 
about ‘reformation’. I think that’s a healthy 
development — it means that we’re not 
buying into judgments about the value or 
otherwise of what happened before we’ve 
even started. 


Whatimpact did these religious 
changes have in England? 

Surprisingly, in the 1520s England under 
Henry VIII was a heartland of Catholicism. 
The king burned Protestants for denying 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 

and even wrote — or had ghost-written for 
him —a strong defence of the seven Catholic 
sacraments, directed against Martin Luther. 

However, in the late 1520s Henry became 
anxious to get rid of his wife, Catherine of 
Aragon. He wanted a papal annulment that 
would allow him to remarry, but political 
circumstances meant that this just wasn’t 
going to happen; the pope was the prisoner 
of Catherine’s nephew, the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V. In the end, Henry 
severed relations with the church of Rome 
and absorbed all the previous legal functions 
of the papacy into the crown. 

When Henry died, his bishops were 
divided between radicals who were deeply 
committed to the new ideas, like Bishop 
Latimer and Thomas Cranmer, and many 
more conservative figures who had acqui- 
esced to reforms but were largely still 
Catholic. In Edward VI’s reign, this Catholic 
party was overthrown. The boy king was 
a convinced Protestant and Edwardine 
reform was extremely radical; the mass 
was abolished and replaced with a stark 


“Henry's Reformation 
was all about the 
consolidation of 
power, driven by the 
need for a male heir” 


Protestant communion service. Had Edward 
not died young, the episcopacy [government 
of a church by bishops] itself may well have 
been abolished. 

This drastic reform was halted by the 
succession of Mary I, a Catholic who 
restored the papacy for five years. There’s 
not the slightest doubt that, if Mary had had 
an heir or had been on the throne longer, the 
success of the Catholic counter-reformation 
seen elsewhere in Europe could have been 
replicated in England. 

Mary’s successor, Elizabeth, was commit- 
ted to returning England to Protestantism, 
but she also liked ritual, so dug her heels in 
about allowing further reform. Elizabeth 
could be seen as the inventor of the mediat- 
ing position of Anglicanism. She wanted 
reform to doctrine, but preferred a more 
traditional kind of practice. 


To what extent was the English 
Reformation more about monarchical 
power than religious doctrine? 

While rulers may have held genuine 
personal beliefs, religious convictions 

were also convenient pegs on which to 
hang royal authority. Religious orthodoxies, 
both Catholic and Protestant, could be 
used to consolidate secular power, and 

the enforcement of correct religious 
practice became an instrument of state 

and social control. 

For example, Henry VIII's personal 
beliefs, while a bit mysterious, were essen- 
tially conservative. Sacramentally and 
ritually, he remained Catholic. But because 
of the royal supremacy, Protestantism 
became identified with loyalty to the crown. 
When Henry talked about the ‘word of god’, 
he meant royal authority, and thus created 
a very clear identification between obedience 
to the king and obedience to god. The 
Henrician Reformation was undoubtedly 
all about the consolidation of power, driven 
not so much by doctrinal issues, but the 
need for a male heir. 


How were the everyday lives of 
ordinary people affected? 

The complex interlocking of social and 
religious life was stripped out. Before 

the Reformation, many more people 

were involved in the administration and 
ritual practices of local parish churches: 
maintaining lights and statues, and running 
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Challenging authority: revolutionary theologian Martin Luther preaches from the pulpit, as shown in this detail from the altarpiece 
of the church in the Danish hamlet of Torslunde. Luther’s words were responsible for a seismic schism within Christianity 


youth groups, dances and social events. 
Being involved in the church could be an 
opportunity — a sort of apprenticeship that 
gave you influence in the community. The 
Reformation abolished all that. Things like 
youth groups disappeared or had to finda 
purely secular outlet. 

Under Catholicism, the dead were seen as 
still part of the community. One of the most 
shocking parts of the Reformation for 
ordinary people must have been when they 
were forbidden to pray for dead family 
members. John Calvin campaigned to 
prevent widows from placing candles on 
their husbands’ graves. These differences cut 
very deeply into people’s psyche. 

But there was also a pay-off from the 
Reformation. Protestantism placed 
enormous value on reading the Bible, which 
had a knock-on effect in promoting literacy. 
The standard of the clergy in England also 
improved: it became more expected that 
they would get a university degree, which 
gave them a basic training in liberal arts 
and religious catechesis. By the mid-17th 
century, most English clergy were graduates, 
which was a great achievement. 

There used to be an assumption that the 
late-medieval Catholic church was incred- 
ibly unpopular, so the Reformation was a bit 
of a pushover, with everyone quickly and 
happily settling down into being good 
Protestants. This just wasn’t the case. There 
were parts of England and Wales where 
Catholicism was never truly eradicated. The 
Puritans always maintained that Protestant- 
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ism was only skin deep. They argued that if 
you scratched under the skin of an ordinary 
person, they actually operated on a kind of 
Catholic folk religion, and were still attached 
to holy wells and magical medicinal cures. 


Why did the Reformation resultinso 
much conflict down the centuries? 
Early modern Christians, both Catholic 

and Protestant, held that salvation was 
contingent on accepting certain truths and 
that it was the obligation of a Christian ruler 
to not only promote but also enforce correct 
belief and practice. Most Europeans believed 
you couldn’t have a stable country if people 
were fundamentally divided about what was 
true and about how to behave. It wasn’t until 
post-Enlightenment times that it became 
widely accepted that you could have a stable 
society in which people agreed to differ. 


How did the Reformation affect 
England’s relationship with Europe? 
You could call it the original Brexit. It was 
fundamental to Henry’s Reformation that 
England was an empire to itself and that 
no external authorities could decide on 
English matters. This idea of the nation- 
state, which could define and settle issues 
without reference to anybody else, was a 
new concept. This was radically different 
from the Middle Ages, when the fabric 

of Christendom was always portrayed as 
international. Brexit shows us that there is 
a strong sense in England of a distinct set 
of national values and cultural separation 


“There were parts of 
England and Wales 
where Catholicism 
was never truly 
eradicated” 


from the continent — at least some of that 
is a Reformation inheritance. 


Where else can westill see the impact 
of the Reformation today? 
For the past five centuries, England’s history 
has been a Protestant history. Think of 
Handel’s Messiah, the Lord’s Prayer or hymn- 
singing at football matches. English culture 
has a strong substratum of Protestantism. 
Yet many of the cultural taboos that were 
transmitted by the Reformation, such as the 
idea that what is spiritual cannot be physical, 
have now gone. Think of the way we light 
candles or leave objects at roadsides where 
people have been killed: that simply didn’t 
happen 50 years ago, because these are 
Catholic gestures. People 
are much more eclectic in 
their symbolic and spiritual 
life now. 
Reformation Divided 
by Eamon Duffy 
(Bloomsbury, £30) 
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This is the first book on the early leader of the kingdom of 
Wales, whose years as prince are argued to have set the 
foundations of the future principality. 
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The Failure of Welsh 


Nationalism 
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Contrary to the popular view that Welsh radical politics 
was a boost for Welsh nationalism, Why Wales Never Was 
shows that this was the very reason for its failure, despite 
its emergence during the ‘Age of Nationalism’. 
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A tile in Istanbul bearing the name ‘Allah’. Christopher de Bellaigue’s 
timely book rejects the stereotype of a “static, blinkered Islam”, 


argues Jerry Brotton 


Enlightened thinking 
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JERRY BROTTON applauds a pertinent corrective to western 
misconceptions of rationality in the Islamic world 


The Islamic Enlightenment: 
The Modern Struggle 
Between Faith and Reason 
By Christopher de Bellaigue 

The Bodley Head, 377 pages, £25 


It would be hard to 
imagine a more timely 
book than The Islamic 


Christopher de Bellaigue’s book also 
comes out during the 500th anniver- 
sary of the Lutheran Reformation. 
According to many narratives of 
western ascendancy, the Reformation 
paved the way for a separation of church 
and state that spawned the European 
Enlightenment’s triumph of reason over 
faith, which in turn begat western 


living and working in the Islamic world. 
Westerners should stop demanding 
Muslims go through their own 
Reformation and Enlightenment 
because “an Islamic Enlightenment did 
indeed take place, under the influence 
of the west, but finding its own form”. 
This started with Muslim reactions to 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798, 
“a pained yet exhilarating transforma- 
tion” combining elements of the 
Reformation and industrial revolution 
that continues down to our own day 
with the Arab Spring and Iranian Green 
Movement. It is the west’s problem, 
Bellaigue argues, that it has largely 
ignored the speed of such change. 

This is a bold assertion, based 
primarily on historical case studies of 
Egyptian, Turkish and Iranian writers 
and thinkers who drew on enlightened 
western thought in attempts to 
introduce political constitutionalism, 
rational scientific enquiry, gender 
equality and other modern reforms in 
their respective societies. Many of 
Islam’s better-known political reform- 
ers feature in Bellaigue’s story, from the 
19th-century Egyptian viceroy 
Muhammad Ali to the republican 
populism of Gamal Abdel Nasser. But 
what really animates Bellaigue is the 
story of lesser-known figures who 
struggled to initiate European reforms. 

He begins with Sheikh Abdulrahman 
al-Jabarti, chronicler of Napoleon’s 
Egyptian invasion, who visited the 
French Institute of Egypt in 1798, and 
“was one of the first Arabs to realise the 
significance of the wave of modernity 
breaking onto the shore of Islam”. Later, 
Bellaigue moves on to describe the 
compromised national constitutional 
revolutions that swept Iran and Turkey 
in the early 20th century, where the 
Ottomans “realised that a world of 
nations was engulfing them and that 


Enlightenment. With modernity. Many western thinkers — Westerners, he 
Islamic beliefroutinely _ liberal and conservative — believe Islam . 7 
conflated with terrorist has failed to embrace these narratives, writes, should stop 
outrages notionally generating civil wars in Syria and Libya, ° ° 
carried outinitsname, failed revolutions, and the rise of deman ding Muslims 
and the Trump administration in the Al-Qaeda and so-called Islamic State. go through theirown 
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some majority-Muslim countries, and filmmaker with experience of Enlil igh tenment 
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COMING SOON... 
“Next issue, our expert reviewers will be exploring another 
crop of the latest history books, covering subjects as diverse 


as the life of Catherine Howard, the importance of violence and 
inequality to global history, and a look at the role of merchant 
adventurers in Tudor cities.” Matt Elton, reviews editor 
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they hadn't one of their own”. 

These reforms may have been more 
progressive and enduring were it not for 
the disastrous political settlements that 
followed the First World War, as an 
Anglo-French “feeding frenzy” over 
imperial interests in the Islamic world 
“created nations that were too rebellious 
to be good clients and too divided to be 
good states”. The descent into a postwar 
‘counter-Enlightenment’ of militarist 
nationalism and religious absolutism 
pushed back many modern reforms and 
has left us today with autocrats such as 
Erdogan in Turkey and Sisi in Egypt. 

Bellaigue’s book is not without its 
problems. The underlying assumption 
that Islam has only one destiny — to 
replay a western narrative of the 


Schemer or dreamer? 


TRACY BORMANIs pleasantly surprised by a reinterpretation 
of Machiavelli’s supposedly cruel intentions 


Be Like the Fox: Machiavelli’s 
Lifelong Quest for Freedom 
by Erica Benner 

Allen Lane, 394 pages, £20 


Niccolé Machiavelli is 
synonymous with 
cunning, scheming and 
unscrupulous political 
dealings. His most 
famous work, The 
Prince, seemed to 
provide a blueprint for 
that old saying, ‘the end justifies the 


But, as Erica Benner convincingly 
argues, there was a great deal more to 
Machiavelli than that. She interweaves 
his own words with those of his contem- 
poraries, as well as setting him in the 
context of his world. The result is a rich, 
vivid and endlessly surprising portrayal 
of the man and his times. 

Far from the amoral pragmatist of the 
popular imagination, Be Like the Fox 
shows Machiavelli as a man with a 
driving passion to change corrupt society 
for the better, hence his decision to work 
for the Florentine government. But his 


What animates the means’ — even if those ‘means’ were nascent political career was shattered 
immoral and downright evil. Cardinal when the Medicis came to power in 1512 
author are the lesser Pole claimed that his arch enemy and dissolved the Florentine city-state 
known Muslims Thomas Cromwell used it as inspiration — and republic. They had Machiavelli 
2 = ee for his political dealingsin Henry VIII's _ imprisoned and tortured on suspicion of 
str ugs | ing to initiate court. When Pole himself got his hands plotting to overthrow the principality. 
Euro pean reform Ss on a copy, he was so horrified that he On release, he devoted himself to writing 


Enlightenment — has been challenged 

by many scholars as a chimera. This 
problem is compounded in Bellaigue’s 
writing by the apparent absence of any 
Arabic, Persian or Turkish sources. 
Producing an argument about Muslims’ 
debts to the European Enlightenment by 
using European vernacular translations 
of their words seems a troublingly 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

There are also omissions: hearing 
about Islamic south Asian and Pacific 
‘enlightenments’ in places such as 
Indonesia (the largest Muslim country in 
the world) would have been fascinating. 
It is also surprising that the rise of 
Wahhabism and Saudi Arabia receive 


denounced it as being full of “things that 
stink of Satan’s every wickedness”. 

On the surface, therefore, Machiavelli 
was very much a man of his times. 
Politician, diplomat, philosopher and 
writer, he lived in Florence, arguably the 
most brutal, corrupt and grasping city in 
Renaissance Europe. There he rubbed 
shoulders with the powerful Medici 
rulers. He was also associated with the 
notorious Cesare Borgia who, with his 
father Pope Alexander VI, stopped at 
nothing to bring a large part of 
central Italy under their 
control. Little wonder 
that with such role 
models, Machi- 
avelli epitomised 
the corruption 


political treatises. 

As Benner proves, these writings have 
been consistently misinterpreted. In 
The Prince, for example, Machiavelli 
argues that unjust means tend to ruin 
good ends, including the salvation of 
one’s country. He also insists that 
victories are never secure unless justice is 
respected. At other times, he urges his 
readers to know their limits and to 
always uphold the rule of law. 

Machiavelli emerges not as a man of 
his age, but as an admirable 
exception to it: a staunch 
advocate of liberty and 
a champion of the 
weak and down- 
trodden. His 
teachings are 
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Land of plenty 


REBECCA ANDREW is inspired by an ambitious survey 
of the relationship between Britons and the land they live in 


The Making of the British 
Landscape: From the Ice Age 
to the Present 

by Nicholas Crane 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 640 pages, £25 


“To care about a place, 
5 ~. you must knowits story.” 
So says Nicholas Crane 


in his latest book, The 


Indeed, a recurring theme within 

these pages (one that takes us to 

ritual, industrialised and militarised 
landscapes) is people’s tendency to invest 
locations with attachments. 

Yet this relationship has not always 
been positive, and Crane charts repeated 
attempts to control landscapes and 
mould natural habitats for our own ends. 
Examples ranging from the ‘hearth of 


with nature we can be. Alongside these, 
however, are numerous instances of our 
helplessness in the face of changing 
climactic conditions. Devastating events 
—such as the first ‘Little Ice Age’ around 
6700 BC, tsunamis, and the long-lasting 
effects in the 1300s from volcanic 
eruptions hundreds of miles away — 
stress the role of climate in shaping how 
(and where) we live. It is clear through- 
out this story that Crane cares for the 
British landscape’s future as well as its 
past, and wants us to care too. As such, 
climate is not the only issue with present- 
day significance woven into the narra- 
tive. An exploration of the relationship 
with mainland Europe, immigration and 
our identity as an island nation makes 
for a thought-provoking read. 

Crane also considers how other 
curious minds documented their 
surroundings in the past. We learn about 
early cartographers, geographers and 
topographers, among others. These 
include the indefatigable Celia Fiennes 
(“the first person to leave a record of 
visiting every county in England”), and 
HV Morton, motoring “like Toad of 
Toad Hall” around the interwar 
countryside. Writing about Britain’s 
landscape was not without peril; from 
danger and disrepair on Britain’s 
highways (witnessed by Daniel Defoe) 
to the case of John Leland, Henry VHI’s 
“librarian-turned-topographer”, who 
“rode and wrote until he went mad”. 

With all of this rich source material 
to hand, however, an obvious disap- 
pointment was the lack of footnotes, 
although the bibliography does contain 
many useful references. Despite 
spanning over 500 pages, the book is 
necessarily concise; while a thoroughly 
engaging overview, the reader is often 
left wanting to know more. This can 
be seen as one of the book’s strengths, 


ANDSCAPI 
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landscape from the Ice Age to the 
present. This is a book about more than 


searching out this land’s lost settlements, 
mounds and henges. El 


just the physical landscape, however. TRIS 1S ABOOK ABOME i nnnnntnninnsnnnnnnne 
It is about the people of Britain and their more than just the Rebecca Andrew is a lecturer in 

= enduring relationship to its hills, moors, . historic landscapes and environments 

: waterways, trees, plains and coast. phys ical landscape at the University of Chester 
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English Catholic women are arrested y 
for possessing rosary beads in Richard 
Verstegan’s ‘Martyrology of Campion’, 1582 


Church and statesman 


JONATHAN WRIGHT considers an enthusiastically written 
book that’s otherwise light on fresh research and insight 


The Catholics 
by Roy Hattersley 
Chatto and Windus, 646 pages, £25 


Roy Hattersley explains 
that, with a few excep- 

| tions, he is “riddled with 
_ doubt about every 
philosophical precept 
and can find exceptions 
to every moral rule”. 

He therefore envies 
Roman Catholics who, on his account, 
bask in certainty thanks to their faith 

in scripture, authority and church 
tradition. Apparently, they claim to 
know “more often than not, what is right 
and what is wrong”. 

For Hattersley, this goes a long way 
towards explaining how Britain’s 
Catholics have managed to survive the 
tough times that have routinely been 
inflicted upon them since the Reforma- 
tion. “The courage of the faithful” 
derived directly from the “certainty 
with which their convictions were held.” 
With this interpretative prism in place, 
Hattersley traces, as the book’s subtitle 
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puts it: “The Church and its People in 
Britain and Ireland from the Reforma- 
tion to the Present Day.” 

The trouble is that we already have 


many such surveys and there would have 


to bea very good reason to write yet 
another one: fresh research, a novel 
analytical framework, or surprising new 
insights, for example. Hattersley’s book 
does not score highly in any of these 
categories, though it is pleasing to see 
Ireland and Scotland receiving as much 
attention as England. 

Hattersley also writes with great 
enthusiasm and, at times, manages to 
capture something of the general mood 
of British Catholicism in a given period. 
He is good, for instance, on the tensions 
that both energised and muddled the 
church during the 19th century, and his 


account of the modern era has numerous 


highlights. A description of the Catholic 
literary revival, encapsulated by the likes 
of Belloc, Chesterton and Waugh, is 
good value and Hattersley takes a 
refreshingly even-handed approach to 
more recent developments: he grumbles 
about the church’s approach to sexuality, 
but observes how it “heroically argued 
for an immigration policy which it must 
have known did not represent the view of 
the British public”. 

Further back in time, the narrative is 
rather conventional and misses many 


An atheist, Hattersley opportunities to utilise the fruits of 
° recent scholarship. With the Reforma- 
appr oaches this tion, for instance, we hear a lot about the 
complex subject problems of the late-medieval church 
: : and the criticism it provoked, but not 
withan open mind nearly enough about the dynamism of 


Voyage of discovery 


ANDREW LAMBERT devours a rich historical account 
of the debilitating effects of vitamin deficiency 


Scurvy: The Disease of Discovery 
by Jonathan Lamb 
Princeton University, 328 pages, £24.95 


Scurvy is a debilitating 
disease commonly 
associated with oceanic 
voyages, arctic travel 
and desert expeditions 
in the heroic era of 
exploration. Vitamin 
deficiency, especially 
that OFF vitamin ate weakens and mortifies 


the bodies and minds of men (who were 
more prone to the complaint than 
women) or boys. For centuries, the 
causes were debated: Captain Scott’s 
ill-fated attempt to reach the south pole 
suffered because the prevailing wisdom 
of the day attributed the complaint to 
poisoning. Only in the 1930s did the 
isolation of vitamins provide a 
scientific rationale, examined ina 
compelling coda. 

This much will be familiar to discov- 
erers, across oceans or pages, yet the 


medical history is merely the surface 
detail of a complaint that causes 
physical damage to the brain, bringing 
on visions and hyper-real sensory 
experiences, loosening men’s minds as it 
loosens their teeth. Scurvy consumes all 
aspects of the human experience, its 
effects found in explorers’ written 
records and in imaginative literature, 
culture and art. 

Jonathan Lamb brings a literary 
sensibility and a traveller’s zest for distant 
places to Scurvy, enveloping his readers in 
layers of meaning drawn from travel 
narratives, fiction, poetry, medical 
writing, art and philosophy. The fluid 
mass of interconnected perspectives — 
from Homer to Herman Melville, James 
Cook to Robert Falcon Scott — produces 
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Catholic devotion in the decades before 


Luther et al launched their protests. With 
the Elizabethan era, it would have been 
nice to learn more about the extraordi- 
nary diversity of Catholic responses 
to persecution: all those gestures of 
partial conformity, compromise and 
co-existence across confessional lines. 
There is room to doubt whether 
British Catholicism has been as “inflex- 
ible” as the book suggests, but Hattersley 
is to be commended for approaching a 
complex subject with an open mind and 
a genuine appreciation for the power 
of faith: not an easy task for, in his words, 
“the atheist son of a defrocked priest”. 
Jonathan Wright’s books include 
The Jesuits: Missions, Myths and Histories 
(HarperCollins, 2004) 
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a critical realisation. The scorbutic 
witness cannot explain what they see, feel 
or taste; their experience is absolute and 
impenetrable to healthy minds. 

Lamb also examines the early 
settlement of Australia, which was 
dominated by scurvy. The First Fleet 
arrived laden with sickly convicts and 
the lack of fresh vegetables, fruit, fish or 
meat led to decades of agony. Long-term 
mental health problems were only one of 
the predictable outcomes. 

As complex, rich and compelling as 
the disease it examines, Lamb’s book 
demands we reconsider the experience 
of exploration. 


Andrew Lambert is professor of naval history 


REX 


at King’s College, London 


Out of China: How the 
Chinese Ended the Era 
of Western Domination 
by Robert Bickers 

Allen Lane, 544 pages 


Ss In November 1935, the 
International Exhibition 
of Chinese Art opened 
at Burlington House in 
London. Showcasing 
nearly 800 items from 
the Forbidden City in 
Beijing, the exhibition 
was a turning-point in changing the 
image of China among the wider British 
public, as its new Nationalist govern- 
ment used the power of Chinese art to 
demonstrate not only that the country 
had a long cultural tradition, but that its 
modern new government could project 
cultural power to define its future 
relationship with the west. 

Chinese nationalism has been, and 
remains, a powerful force in global 
politics. It stems in part from the 
country’s painful history of interaction 
with an often violent outside world in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Robert 
Bickers tells this story with immense 
skill in a book that combines a colourful, 
gripping narrative with a powerful 
argument that will stimulate new 
thinking about China’s relationship with 
the west. It will also cause some uncom- 


Shifting realities 
RANA MITTER 1s gripped by this sharp and persuasive 
account of China’s ever-changing relationship with the west 


WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest ap 
books, check out our weekly podcast | 
at historyextra.com/podcasts wal 


fortable moments for any who believe 
that the imperial presence in China 
was essentially a benevolent one. 

Bickers reads the story of China in 
the modern era as a series of encounters, 
some co-operative and some confronta- 
tional, between China, the west and, 
at times, Japan. It describes the rise of 
radical nationalist and communist 
revolutions provoked by the presence of 
western empires in China in the interwar 
period, shows the devastating effects 
of the Sino-Japanese War ona slowly 
modernising country, and then illus- 
trates the continuing effects of the hatred 
of imperialism on Mao’s China, even 
after all hostile foreigners had been 
expelled from the country. 

Yet even the fire and fury of the 
Cultural Revolution would eventually 
fade and nationalism once again would 
take a more outward-looking form. 

One of the great sensations at the British 
Museum in 2014 was an exhibition on 
the Ming dynasty: Fifty Years that 
Changed China. This was a version of 
that great exhibition some 80 years 
earlier. But today’s China is in a much 
stronger position to avoid the invasions 
and wars that ultimately doomed its 
Nationalist predecessor. HJ 

Rana Mitter is the author of China’s War with 
Japan, 1937-1945: The Struggle for Survival 
(Allen Lane, 2013) 


Chinese nationalism 
has been, and remains, 
a powerful forcein 


global politics 


A 15th-century figurine of the 
deity Zhenwu, as displayed at the 
British Museum’s Ming exhibition 
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Canterbury Hzs/ory Weekend: 
Tudors and Stuarts 
31% March - 2"¢ som vm 


Following the outstanding success of Canterbury Medieval 
Weekend we are delighted to announce our next History 


Festival. Speakers include Anna Keay, David Starkey, Glenn 


Richardson, and Alison Weir. For more information ses > visit 
f 


ist codeiiaecouetsion stuarts 


or contact the Box Office on 01227 782994 or email 
artsandculture@canterbury.ac.uk 
a2 
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The Royal Naval 
Benevolent Trust 


Supporting The RNBT Family 


Men and women of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines 
serve their country, often at times of danger. Established 
in 1922, the RNBT helps non-commissioned Sailors, 
Marines and their families (The RNBT Family) 
throughout their lives. 


Your donation will help us to help them. 


The Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, Castaway House, 

311 Twyford Avenue, PORTSMOUTH, Hampshire, PO2 8RN 

T: 02392 690112 F: 02392 660852 

E: rnbt@rnbt.org.uk www.rnbt.org.uk f=] 
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The Colonial American Minuteman as 
painted by Master Artist Donald R. Gage 


This Fine Art Giclee’ is limited to an edition of 
950 prints. 


Reproduced from the original oil painting 
and printed by the artist on archival Epson cold 
press natural white paper. 

Image size is 16 x 24 in. (40.64 x 60.96 cm). 
Each print is signed and numbered by the artist 
and comes with a Certificate of Authenticity. 


Price per print is $129 USD; shipping is 


free. r. 
Place your order at: ro 


www.dongage.com GAXGE 


info@dongage.com 
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A Short History of 

the Anglo-Saxons 

by Henrietta Leyser 

IB Tauris, 256 pages, £10.99 


As Henrietta 
Leyser acknowl- 
edges in her 
preface, writing 
a book about the 
Anglo-Saxons 

is a challenge. 
From the arrival of the first 
Germanic immigrants during 
the early fifth century to the 
eclipse of the Old English 
ruling class after the Norman 
conquest is a good seven 
centuries of history. Moreover, 
large parts of this period are 
appallingly ill-documented. 
Apart from the Venerable Bede 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle, narrative sources are scarce; 
for the fifth and sixth centuries, 
we are almost entirely reliant 
on archaeology. 

This book is well-researched 
and academically up-to-the- 
minute. Leyser is familiar with 
all the latest arguments and 
theories that other scholars 
have advanced to try to make 
sense of this mysterious era. 
There is little that is obviously 
new, but this is essentially a 
review work, intended to 
convey the state of scholarly 
knowledge to newcomers, 
rather than to break new 
ground. Despite the occasional 
slip (Y Gododdin misspelt, the 
Harrying of the North 
misdated), the interpretations 
on offer are, for the most 
part, convincing and the 
scholarship sound. 

Where the book falls down 
is in its execution. There is a 
tendency to narrate material 
from Bede and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle at great 
length, but to little apparent 
purpose. For pages, the reader 
is mired in names, dates and 


THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS 
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places, but frequently left 
wondering ‘what of it?’. The 
more engaging sections are 
those where the chronicle mate- 
rial dries up: there is, for 
example, a good discussion of 
the Mercian economy based on 
archaeological finds. More such 
thematic sections would have 
been welcome, yet there are 
striking absences: peasants, 
slavery, military tactics, 
weapons and bloodfeuds go 
undiscussed, and there is little 
on the development of English 
national identity. The result is 
that we emerge from this Old 
English forest feeling that we 
have seen plenty of trees, but 
only patches of the wood. 

Marc Morris is the author of 

King John (Windmill Books, 2016) 


The young Keggie 
Carew (left) with 
her family, 
including her 
extraordinary 
father Tom 
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Dadland 
by Keggie Carew 
Vintage, 415 pages, £8.99 


Tom Carew was a 
hero. A madcap 
2 Irishman turned 
English eccen- 
tric, Carew was 
one of the motley 
ee. crew making up 
SOE - the spy and sabotage 
agency created by Churchill to 
infiltrate Axis-occupied 
countries and stir up subver- 
sion and general mayhem. 
Carew was part of a three- 
person team parachuted into 
France ahead of the D-Day 
invasion to liaise with local 
resistance groups and harass 
the Germans while the 
Normandy bridgehead was 
established. He won the French 


Books / Paperbacks 


Croix de Guerre for his exploits. 
By the time that award came 
through, Carew was otherwise 
engaged: in the jungles of 
Burma, where his deeds won 
him the admiring nickname 
‘Lawrence of Burma’. 

All this was only vaguely 
known to Keggie Carew, Tom’s 
adoring daughter, and the pair 
drifted apart following his 
second marriage. They had 
barely reunited when Tom 
developed dementia. As his 
mind deteriorated, Keggie set 
herself the task of rescuing his 
heroic past from oblivion. She 
has succeeded magnificently. 
It is a rare book that reduces 
this reviewer to tears, but this 
beautifully written one did. 
Please read it. 

Nigel Jones is a historian, 
journalist and biographer 
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The Coroner’s Daughter 
By Andrew Hughes 
Doubleday, 336 pages, £13.99 


Few works of historical 
fiction have such an 
arresting opening 
sentence as this second 
novel by Irish author 
Andrew Hughes. “For 
my 18th birthday,” 

it begins, “father 
promised me the hand ofa handsome 
young man, which he duly delivered 
mounted in a glass bell-jar.” In its blend 
of the macabre, the unexpected and the 
blackly humorous, it sets the tone for 
the story that follows. 

Set in 1816, Hughes’s tale is narrated 
by Abigail Lawless, daughter of the 
north Dublin coroner. She shares her 
father’s fascination with forensic science 
and chafes against the restrictions that 
her class and gender place upon her life. 
When a young nursemaid in a neigh- 
bour’s house, who has concealed her 
pregnancy and then supposedly killed 
her newborn son, is herself found dead, 
Abigail is certain that there is more to 
the story than the authorities believe. 


CORONER'S 
DAUGHTER 


Andrew Hughes’s darkly humorous novel opens with a father’s strange gift 
to his daughter on her birthday: body parts in a bell-jar 


Dublin at its darkest 


NICK RENNISON enjoys an unusual and macabre story 
from the 19th-century streets of the Irish capital 


Venturing out of the safe confines of her 
home and her everyday routines, she 
begins her own investigations. 

Abigail rapidly finds herself in deep 
waters. Powerful people want the whole 
sordid business hushed up and will 
twist the law to ensure that it is. 

Mr Darby, the charismatic leader of an 
evangelical Christian sect, seems to have 
secrets to conceal. One of his followers, 
a young woman who was once Abigail’s 
friend, is found drowned in a reservoir. 
Anda sinister figure, a mysterious man 
with a lazy eye, appears to be stalking 
Abigail through the city streets. Her 
own life looks to be in danger. 

The Coroner’s Daughter raises some 
questions it doesn’t answer satisfacto- 
rily. Would a young woman of that era 
and class, even one so spirited and intel- 
lectually adventurous as Abigail, be free 
to act as she does? Does the complicated 
and twisting plot ring entirely true? 
Despite these reservations, The 
Coroner’s Daughter is undoubtedly a 
richly atmospheric, unusual and very 
readable historical thriller. EJ 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver's 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


MORE ON 
19TH-CENTURY 
IRELAND 


The Convictions 
of John Delahunt 
Andrew Hughes (2014) 


John Delahunt, a 
young man who 
has sunk ever further 
into amorality after 
his recruitment to 
spy on his fellow 
citizens by a sinister 
government agent, 

is imprisoned for the murder of a 
child. Taking up his pen, he tells his 
own story of how he came to do 
what he did. Set in Dublin in 1841 
and based on real-life events, this 
is a powerful novel of crime, 
betrayal and punishment. 


The Wonder 
Emma Donoghue (2016) 


__ An English nurse, 

, who has served with 
«, Florence Nightingale 
in the Crimea, arrives 
in a small Irish village 
where 11-year-old 
Anna O’Donnell, a 
so-called ‘fasting girl’, 
has attracted the attention of the 
outside world. Anna’s apparent abil- 
ity to survive without food seems to 
some a miracle sent from God but, 
in Donoghue’s beautifully written 
novel of misplaced faith and psy- 
chological manipulation, the nurse 
begins to see something more 
sinister in the girl’s experiences. 


The Good People 
Hannah Kent (2017) 


In a remote valley in 
oxi rural Ireland in the 
The 1820s, Nora, a recent- 

Good | ly bereaved widow, 
People and Nance, the local 
Kei ‘wise woman’, become 
ssSs convinced that Nora’s 
— disabled grandson is 
a changeling. The ‘Good People’ or 
the fairies have snatched away the 
real boy, replacing him with one of 
their own, and only Nance’s rituals 
can bring him back. In Kent’s 
moving novel, folk beliefs and the 
rules of wider society come into 
conflict with tragic results. 
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The effect of HG Wells’s 
The War of the Worlds 
fon the public imagina- 
tion is explored in 


We Are the Martians 


Red dreams 
We Are the Martians 
RADIO Radio 4, scheduled for March 


Unless a future probe turns up 
something of staggering import, we 
have to assume humankind represents 
the only consciousness that’s ever 
thought about Mars. So what have 
we made of the fourth planet from 
the sun down the years? 

This three-part series, part of 
Radio 4’s Martian Festival, traces the 
stories that we’ve told ourselves about 
Mars over the centuries. Expect utopian 
visions and, via HG Wells, stories of 
invasion and the rediscovery of ‘old 
Mars’ by steampunk. The series also 
explores how scientific insights and the 
imagination have continually over- 
lapped when it comes to the red planet. 
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. 100 not out: 
‘BBC Two will be 
paying tribute to 
Dame Vera Lynn 


In celebration 


Happy 100th Birthday 
Dame Vera Lynn 
TV BBC Two, scheduled for March 


As she reaches her personal centenary, 
Dame Vera Lynn and her daughter, 
Virginia, look back over a remarkable 
life with the help of private family 
records and footage from the archives. 
These help to chart Lynn’s first steps on 
the stage as a schoolgirl, her wartime 
experiences and her career highlights, 
such as becoming the first UK 
performer to have a US number one, 

in the 1950s. Those paying tribute to a 
singer forever associated with We’ll Meet 
Again and The White Cliffs of Dover 
constitute a varied cast, among them 
Sir Paul McCartney, Barry Humphries, 
Miriam Margolyes and, of course, 
Second World War veterans. 
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The Last Kingdom 
TV BBC Two, scheduled for March 


Few television shows are constructed on 
such a grand scale as The Last Kingdom. 
Based on Bernard Cornwell’s bestsell- 
ing novels, this is a historical drama in 
which Alfred’s efforts to unite Eng- 
land’s kingdoms are front and centre. 
Surely, it must be daunting to work on 

a show filled with set-piece battles? 

Not according to one of its directors, 
Jon East. “From the inside, the concerns 
are still the same [as with smaller 
projects and scenes],” he says. “You may 
have 400-500 extras in the background 
engaged in some enormous conflict, but 
really you're dealing with two or three 
central characters whose fate you're 
concerned about.” 

As fans of the books and the first 
series will know, this usually means two 
characters in particular: the devoutly 
Christian, slightly nerdish Alfred 
(David Dawson) and the hot-headed 
warrior Uhtred (Alexander Dreymon), 
a Saxon noble raised by pagan Danes. 
Yet it would be a mistake to see the two 
as diametrically opposed. Rather, 
they’re both conflicted, restless figures. 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Authentic adventures 


Director Jon East tells us what’s in store as 
a historical epic returns for a second series 


Alfred, for instance, for all that he 
projects a chilly asceticism, has “an eye 
for a pretty servant girl”, while his 
religion doesn’t stop him being a 
ruthless pragmatist when it comes to 
consolidating power. “He’s not above 
having people executed or assassinated 
ifhe feels that ultimately their deaths 
would pave the way to a united England 
with a Christian culture,” says East. 

Not that Uhtred is too interested in 
Alfred’s grand schemes. Instead, the 
new series, which picks up in 878, finds 
him determined to recover his ancestral 
home from his uncle, before, inevitably 
and inexorably, finding himself 
“enmeshed in [Alfred’s] designs”. 

There’s a strong element of escapism 
about the way the series tries to take 
viewers into the Anglo-Saxon world. 
But, says East, it’s important to realise 
this sense of adventure rests on the way 
the team strives for authenticity. 

“We try to get it right historically: 
costumes, behavioural patterns, social 
interactions, sexual encounters, 
everything really. Having that behind 
the creative decisions you make creates 
a landscape into which the audience 
can really feel transported.” 


Alexander Dreymon 
and Eva Birthistle star 
as Uhtred and Hild 

in series two of 

The Last Kingdom 
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“We try fo get it right historically: 
costumes, behavioural patterns, social 
interactions and sexual encounters” 
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The Imperial War Museum celebrates its centenary, 
aided by Bear Grylls, Al Murray, Kate Adie and Anita Rani 


Life under fire 


Britain’s Wartime Treasures - 


Imperial War Museums at 100 
TV BBC Two 
scheduled for March 


The Imperial War Museum was 
founded 100 years ago to record the 
sacrifice — both military and civil — of 
Britain and the empire nations during 
the First World War. Since opening its 
doors in 1920, it has continued to record 
the stories of the nation and the 
Commonwealth at war. 

It’s also an organisation that’s 
expanded hugely in scope, adding four 
new sites to its main museum in South- 
wark: Churchill War Rooms, HMS 
Belfast, 'WM North and IWM Duxford. 


Knight moves 


Free State of Jones 
DVD (Studiocanal, £19.99) 


In 1861, Mississippi farmer Newton 
Knight enlisted in the Confederate 
army. Nothing unusual there, except 
that, in 1862, he went awol. For much 
of the rest of the American Civil War, 
Knight led a company of men that 
bore his name, a company that fought 
skirmishes with the southern army, 
and which allegedly declared 
Jones County, Mississippi 
to be independent from 
the Confederacy. 
But what 
motivated Knight? 
According to the 
version of his life 
put forward in this 
overlong but impres- 
sively staged biopic, 


How to do justice to such an exten- 
sive collection? Presented by Falklands 
veteran Simon Weston CBE, this one-off 
documentary takes a less-is-more 
approach as it focuses on just 10 artefacts 
from the IWM’s extensive collections. 

Each object is assigned a famous 
‘advocate’, who explores what the item 
reveals. These include adventurer Bear 
Grylls, who jumps on board HMS 
Belfast; comedian Al Murray, who 
reads a revealing wartime diary among 
the Spitfires at Duxford; foreign cor- 
respondent Kate Adie, who relates the 
unpromising but fascinating tale of the 
typewriter in the Churchill War Rooms; 
and journalist Anita Rani, who tells a 
story of remarkable heroism involving 
a soldier in the British-Indian army. 


he became increasingly unhappy at 
the way he and his fellow subsistence 
farmers were treated. Not only were 
they expected to fight at the front, but 
what little they did own was all too 
likely to be confiscated by the authori- 
ties. Thus is Knight — played by the 
charismatic Matthew McConaughey 
— politicised and begins to suspect he 
has more in common with slaves than 
his own masters. 

As to whether that’s how things 
really panned out, it’s worth noting 
this is a mainstream movie so 
expect a certain amount 
of dramatic invention. 
Nevertheless, in telling 
a story that was sup- 

pressed for many 
years, it also serves 
as a reminder of 
the nuances that 
can get lost in the 
march of history. 


Matthew McConaughey finds his 
political side in Free State of Jones 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


Anne Bronté’s novel Agnes Grey 
gets the Radio 4 treatment 


What’s to be done when ambitious 
engineering projects and buildings 
have to be mothballed because 
they’re no longer useful? It’s a 
question that lies at the heart of 
Abandoned Engineering (Yesterday, 
Tuesday 7 March), which looks at 
four sites that have outlived their 
usefulness — or, in the case of Cape 
Town’s Foreshore Freeway Bridge, 
were never even completed. 

Available via BBC iPlayer for those 
outside Scotland, the three-part 
Growing Upin Scotland: A Century 
of Childhood (BBC Two Scotland, 
March) explores the experience of 
childhood north of the border; the 
way the authorities have treated 
Scotland’s youngsters is a recurring 
theme. On Radio 4, listen out for an 
adaptation of Anne Bronté’s debut 
novel, Agnes Grey (weekdays from 
Monday 6 March), starring Game of 
Thrones’ Ellie Kendrick. 

The latest tranche of ‘My Genera- 
tion’ shows brings us the story of the 
1990s. Among the highlights, The 
People’s History of Pop: Closer 
Than Close1997-2010 (BBC Four, 
March) finds Radio 2 presenter Sara 
Cox hearing stories of encounters 
with the likes of Radiohead, Amy 
Winehouse and the Libertines. 

The Real Inglorious Bastards 
(PBS America, Friday 3 March) tells 
the story of Operation Greenup, one 
of the most successful intelligence- 
gathering operations undertaken by 
the Office of Strategic Services 
during the Second World War, and 
conducted by two young Jewish- 
American refugees and a conscien- 
tious deserter from Austria. 
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PLUS The Best of Britain in 2017 
Visit UK battlefields, stunning Welsh castles, Scotland’s 
beautiful borders, Jane Austen country and more 
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PLANNED BY 
THE EXPERTS 
Discover the story 
of these unique 
ancient cities, 
told day by day in 


LED BY 
THE EXPERTS 


Learn from brilliant 
archaeologists and 
historians who bring 
the past to life. 


EXCLUSIVE 
ACCESS 


Marvel at the secrets of 
the past at rarely-seen ee | 
sites, usually closed to ‘ 
the public. 


thrilling detail. 
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POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM 
8 DAYS | £1895 INCLUDING FLIGHTS | TOURS THROUGHOUT 2017 


What's Included 
¢ Expert Archaeologist Guide Lecturer 


== yourself in the past, walking the 
ancient streets in the footsteps of gladiators, 
senators and citizens. In addition to Pompeii 

& Herculaneum, we visit Naples Museum, 
Roman villas and Greek temples. An eye- 
opening introduction to the Bay of Naples. 


¢ Special access to archaeological sites 
¢ Hand-picked 4* hotel and all meals 
e All local transport, visits and tips 


Call or email to find out more 


www.andantetravels.com 


SMALL ALL INCLUSIVE 30 YEARS OF 


GROUPS HOLIDAYS EXPERIENCE 
Enjoy the company of Experience fine local More tours to Pompeii 
friendly, interested, food, hand-picked than any other specialist 
like-minded people, no hotels and unrivalled company, more very 
more than 25 per tour. customer service. satisfied customers! 
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tours@andantetravels.com Alte pene 
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Travel in the company of our Tour Experts 


Maliau Basin 
Expedition 


16 DAYS FROM £6,295PP 
DEPARTS 2ND JUNE, 2017 


Ethiopia 
Christian 
Kingdoms 


13 DAYS FROM £3,995PP 
DEPARTS 15TH OCTOBER, 2017 


Sacred Churches & 
Mosques 


17 DAYS FROM £4,295PP 
DEPARTS 8TH SEPTEMBER, 2017 


» : ré 
Russian 
Revolution 


7 DAYS FROM £2,895PP 


DEPARTS 8TH SEPTEMBER, 2017 


WWW.STEPPESTRAVEL.CO.UK 


As we emerge from the dark, damp 

days of winter, many of you will 

probably be dreaming of, or even 
planning, an adventure abroad to sunnier 
climes. To help your dreams become a reality, 
we've asked Lonely Planet’s editorial director 


Tom Hall to share eight of his favourite historical 


destinations from across the globe - from the 


exquisitely carved temples of India to the D-Day 


beaches of Normandy. 

And if youre looking for travel inspiration 
closer to home, we've also included an article 
on some of Britain’s many historical highlights. 

Thope youll find this supplement an 
interesting read and that you enjoy exploring a 
wealth of historical sites this year - wherever 
you may roam. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 


2017 Historical Travel Guide is a free supplement presented within the March 2017 issue 
of BBC History Magazine which is published by Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited under 
licence from BBC Worldwide. 


To contact us phone 0117 314 7377, email historymagazine@historyextra.com or write to 
BBC History Magazine, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited, Tower House, Fairfax Street, 
Bristol BS1 3BN 
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vast repository of fascinating historical 

delights, India’s heritage spans millennia and 

lives today through its patchwork of people, 
faiths and traditions. Whatever image you have in 
your head of India, whether it’s crumbling palaces, 
delicately carved temples or chugging steam trains, 
you will find that and countless treasures besides. 
The and rest of the 
world-famous attractions may be the first thing that 
spring to mind, but don’t even come close to 
scratching the surface of what awaits visitors 
seeking the country’s past. 

If time is limited, pick a region like Rajasthan and 
explore it in some detail. 

and the magical cities of Jaipur, Jaisalmer 
and Jodhpur offer one splendid fort after another. 
It’s easily combined with Delhi, Agra and the Mughal 
city of Fatehpur Sikri. With a little more time, India’s 
tropical south offers ornately carved temples at 

, the French colonial city of 
(Pondicherry) and Madurai’s towers, 

one of the wonders of the subcontinent. 

This being India, there are remarkable differences 
on offer at the other end of the country. Anyone on the 
trail of colonial India will thrill to the train ride from 
Delhi to , where a narrow-gauge railway forms 
the last part of the journey. A high-altitude highlights 
reel takes in the loop through the to 
and then on to the mountain retreat of Dalhousie and 
the centre of Buddhist culture at . There 
are dozens of other world-class destinations. We 
haven’t even mentioned the surreal and beautiful 
: exciting cityscape and 
backwaters. 


India is best savoured over repeated visits, 
but a specialist like Audley Travel (audleytravel. 
com) can help structure your time and secure 
bookings at must-stay locations, as well as 
advising on the best time to visit. Though the 
monsoon is a consideration, in a country as vast 
as India it’s always a good time to be somewhere. 

Check out incredibleindia.org 
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is fast recovering from the earthquake 
of 2015 and is very much open for business. Here 
Himalayan views will vie with medieval squares 
for your attention. 


accessible blend of religious 
heritage, tea plantations and chugging railway 
lines has in recent years been enhanced by the 
opening up of the north and east of the country. 
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7 ermany’s last century may 

{ _overshadow the ones that 
\._J came before it, and mean the 
country is one of Europe’s most 
underrated historical destinations. 
And while places like I g 


to Soins secrets fifle-known 
outside Germany. 

This year marks the 500th 
anniversary of the start of the events 
on German soil that kick-started the 
Reformation. Martin Luther is 
believed to have posted his 95 
Theses on the door of All Saints 
Church in W g. Heidelberg 
University and Augsburg Cathedral 
also played key roles in Luther’s 
defence of his position. He was 
condemned as a heretic in 35 
a convenient stop on a journey along 
the Rhine. 

The world- class institutions of 
Mi | (Museum Island) in 


rir 


The fairy-tale’ 
architecture of the: 
loth-century town 
Nall in Unesco 
World heritage 


Berlin will detain you for several days 


more to Bavaria’s biggest city than 


beer. Cultural attractions include the 


n, 


while just as fascinating is the 
memorial to the little-known story 
of the White Rose resistance 
group inside Ludwig-Maximilian- 
Universitat. The port city of 


I 
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H 2urg is home to remnants of 
the Hanseatic trading centre 
that flourished here, a 
reconstructed old town and 
the redbrick warehouses of 
the Speicherstadt. 

Away from these, td 
destinations like Pc n 
and Rostock in the east, 

Au rg and Regensburg in 
Bavaria and and 
Osnabrick in the west are 
rewarding alternatives. 


| 


Til 


e Germany’s cities are easy to reach 
San airports around the UK, but rail 
links are an affordable and interesting 
alternative (bahn.co.uk). Archers Direct 
(archersdirect.co.uk) offers escorted 
tours throughout Germany’s most 
popular regions. 

e Check out germany.travel 


@ ITZER S towns and cities 
tend to be Here a preserved, with 
medieval cores and rustic bridges over 
surging rivers. The capital, Bern, is 
compact and lovely to stroll around. 


e Join The Sound of Music and Mozart 
enthusiasts nosing around Salzburg, 
AUSTRIA, one of Europe’s great 
baroque cities. 
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‘NEANDERTHAL CAVES 
AND ENVIRONMENTS 


massive cave complex in Gibraltar is now a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site. The Gibraltar 


Neanderthal Caves and Environments site, on the 


Rock of Gibraltar, is changing the way we think of 
\ Neanderthals, our closest extinct human relative. 

The site encompasses a series of caves, the main ones being 
Gorham’s and Vanguard Caves, on Gibraltar’s Mediterranean 
shore. The area was a Neanderthal stronghold and the caves 
were occupied for at least 100 thousand years, starting 127 
thousand years ago. 

During the climatic upheavals of the Ice Ages the climate 
here remained benign, thanks to Gibraltar’s southern position; 
its distance from high Iberian mountains and glaciers; and the 
influence of the Atlantic. In this climatic refuge Neanderthals 
survived as long, perhaps longer, than anywhere else on Earth. 
Even during the coldest moments, olives - the classic indicator 
of Mediterranean conditions — survived. So too did land tortoises, 
lizards, Mediterranean birds and many warm-weather plants. 

Scientists from many countries and institutions, led by the 
Gibraltar Museum, have been studying the caves for 25 years 
and evidence that includes camp fires, stone tools and remains 
of butchered animals is helping piece together the lives of the 
Neanderthals. 

Outside the caves, the habitat that supported them is now 
a shallow coastal shelf submerged by sea, but evidence from 
the caves, such as pollen and fossils, gives a clear picture of 
what it once looked like. It was a wooded savannah - a veritable 
Mediterranean Serengeti — and was inhabited by ancient 
elephants and rhinos, red deer, ibex, wild boar, horses and 
cattle. These attracted carnivores, from spotted hyenas to lions, 
leopards, wolves and brown bears, and the caves provided the 
Neanderthals with shelter and safety from them, particularly 
at night. 

Many bird fossils, including those of golden eagles, were 
found in the caves and it is now known that Neanderthals caught 
them not just for food but also for their feathers, which suggests 
symbolic thinking, In 2014 scientists reported a major discovery: 
a rock engraving, known popularly as the Neanderthal hashtag, 
is the first known example of their artistic potential. 

It is hardly surprising that these caves are a World Heritage 
Site; they are not just giving evidence of the Neanderthal way of 
life, they are giving clues as to the intelligence of what were once 
thought of as ape-like brutes. % 

At the cutting end of research, the Gibraltar \ 
Neanderthal Caves and Environments = 
site is changing the way we think of the 

Neanderthals. 
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SAVE UP TO 


£2,000 


PER COUPL 


IT 


Exceptional Emerald Value 
It’s all included in the price 


Return flights from a choice of 
5 UK airports 


® Spacious on-board accommodation in 
re : — p an Emerald Stateroom 


. . . © Allon-board meals in 
Experience Award-Winning Reflections Restaurant 
Service and Value with Eu rope’s ‘ to accompany lunch & dinner on-board 


® Complimentary wine, beer & soft drinks 
Free tea & coffee on-board 


Deluxe River Cruise Line sR lei a na 


EmeraldACTIVE experiences 
© A variety of on-board 


ake 2017 a year to remember and embark on an award-winning European river evening entertainment 

cruise with Emerald Waterways. As part of our unforgettable SALE, we are © Complimentary Wi-Fi on-board 

offering generous savings of up to £2,000 per couple. With nine exceptional ™ = Complimentary on-board bicycles* 
itineraries to choose from and departures starting at just £1,145 per person, book before ® First-class service from an English 
31st March 2017 and make the most of our exceptional Sale savings. speaking crew 


© Allport charges, taxes and 
transfer costs 


®  Allon-board tips and gratuities 


2017 RIVER CRUISES NOW SAVE 
FROM UPTO 
pp pp 


8-day Jewels of the Rhine 
river cruise £1,545 £1,000 
(Amsterdam Basel) 


8-day Danube Delights 


AWARD-WINNING SHIPS STUNNING LOCATIONS : WORLD CLASS CUISINE river cruise £1,495 £1,000 
: : (Nuremberg Budapest) 


Explore Europe aboard our * Our nine exceptional itineraries + Dining experiences play a : ms 

innovative Star-Ships and ’ encourage you to explore the starring role on-board, with 8-day Rhine-Main Discovery 

experience unique highlights waterways of Europe. From * each showcasing meticulously aa hay N b £1,295 £1,000 
like a heated pool* with » the iconic Danube and Douro > crafted regional cuisine Mee SEND NUE IDES) 

a retractable roof which * to the picturesque Rhine, * and seasonal produce. 8-day Sensations of Southern 

transforms in to an » Rhone and Moselle. * Complimentary drinks France river cruise £1,145 £1,000 
evening cinema. : » accompany lunch & dinner. (Lyon-Avignon) _ 


& Call FREE on 0808 2311645 hn oe 


CRUE CRITIC 


©) Visit www.emeraldwaterways.co.uk mee Gas 


Terms and Conditions: All of our cruises are subject to availability. The prices shown are correct at the time of going to print (30" January 2017) with all prices per person based on a twin share in a Cat. E Emerald Stateroom 
travelling in low season (excluding ES Single Stateroom). Supplements apply for upgraded accommodation and alternative dates. The savings of up to £2,000 per couple are available for new bookings only made between 

28" February and 31* March 2017. Flights are subject to availability. Itineraries with discounts exceeding £500 per person may incur a flight supplement of a minimum of £49 

per person. The necessary deposit at the time of booking is £250 per person with full payment required within 90 days of departure. There will be an additional 1% charge made éBABTA —_— 
on bookings made by credit card (1.95% for Am Ex). *Please note: the Emerald Radiance Star Ship on the River Douro does not have bicycles or an indoor pool/cinema, instead rave: with confidence CLIN 


there is a Serenity Pool on the Sun Deck. For full terms and conditions please refer to our 2017 European River Cruise brochure or visit www.emeraldwaterways.co.uk. E&OE. ABTANo.Y6328 NEQY “eens 
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istory is everywhere in 
| America's south, and 

Mississippi is a wonderful 
setting for a road trip into the 
nation’s past. Start with a drive 
down at least part of the wonderful 
Natchez Trace Parkway, a linear 
national park linking the gateway 
city of Nashville, Tennessee with 
Tupelo, Mississippi. This small 
town happens to be the birthplace 
of Elvis Presley, which neatly sets 
the scene for the musical history of 
the state. The route of Highway 61, 
better explored by driving along 
parallel Highway 1, slices through 
the Mississippi Delta which gave 
birth to the Blues. The towns of 
Clarksdale and Rosedale are 
great stops in the Delta, while 
nearby Vicksburg was the scene 
of the 47-day siege said to have 
turned the tide against the 
Confederates in the American Civil 
War. Sited on a bluff overlooking 
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the confluence of the Mississippi — 
and Yazoo rivers, it is the perfect 
place to take in Ol’ Man River. 

Not far from here is Jackson, 
Mississippi’s state capital which is 
home to the state’s best collection 
of museums and galleries. Heading 
back to the river you will reach the 
odd remains of the abandoned 
Windsor plantation and then 
Natchez, with a collection of fine 
antebellum homes. Further south 
east from here the coast at 
Gulfport provides a logical full 
stop to an exploration of 
Mississippi, though New a | 

4 


5S 


Ped 


Orleans in neighbouring 
Louisiana offers a more 
iconic place to finish 

a journey through 
America’s south. 


See the town where the king of 
rock and roll was born 


ff 
( 


TRAVELLER’STIPS 


@ Watch out for the sweltering and 
humid southern summer and come in 
the shoulder season. Abercrombie & 
Kent (abercrombiekent.co.uk) offers 
a range of Deep South itineraries. 

If travelling independently, you 

will need a hire car to get around. 

e Check out visitmississippi.org 
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IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e Aroad trip through VIRGINIA and 

the CAROLINAS opens up another 
fascinating slice of American history, 
taking you on the trail of the earliest 
European settlers. 


j e@ Leaving the US, MONTREAL and 


QUEBEC CITY are the heartlands of 
Francophone Canada and are full 


: \y »» of intriguing centuries-old 
\+ =< , cultural crossovers. 
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St Etienne Abbey 
Church, Caen, ~ 
founded by William of ~ 


Normandy in1063in — 
penance for marrying 
his cousin Matilda. 

The church contains 
the Conqueror’s tomb 


ormandy has been the focus 

of several key anniversaries 

lately, with 2014 marking 
70 years since and last year 
being the 950th since the Norman 
Conquest. In 2017 the spotlight will 
be on a different aspect of the 
region - its 20th-century history. 
The city of , the harbour 
town where the Seine estuary 
meets the Channel, has centuries- 
old roots. Founded in 1517 after the 
ports of and 
silted up, it was an industrial and 
commercial port of great 
significance until its almost 
complete destruction in the Second 
World War. Occupied by German 
forces in 1940, Le Havre was 
subjected to 132 bombing raids 
during the war, and the departing 
Germans destroyed the port and 
sank many ships. 

The city was rebuilt to the 


structural classicist plans of 
Auguste Perret two-decades after 
the war, and today is a fascinating 
legacy of the postwar planning of 
the French government. As such it 
was recognised as a 

in 2005. Le Havre 
makes for a convenient weekend 
trip from the UK with its ferry 
connections, and is also a great 
base or stopover on a broader 
Normandy itinerary. 

; and the ancient 
ports mentioned above are all 
within easy reach. 

Another excellent stopping point 
- and very suitable overnight stop 
-is the city of , a much- 
cherished bauble in the medieval 
conflicts between England and 
France. Its castle and churches are 
rich with the history of its most 
famous resident, 

, who is buried here. 


Normandy is easy to reach by ferry, 
road and rail from the UK. The best time 
to come is outside of the French school 
holidays when prices and crowds are 
lower. Allez France (allezfrance.com) 
and Normandy Holidays (normandy- 
holidays.co.uk) are specialists. 

Check out en.normandie 
-tourisme.fr 


mix of medieval towns 
and leftovers of more modern conflicts 
are close enough to home to be 
explored over a series of short trips. 


Avery different take on France is on 
offer in , with timeless towns 
and villages and sites associated with 
Napoleon’s younger life. 
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an Yas 


~~) toran archipelago somewhat 
out on a limb inthe South 


Atlantic ocean, the Falklands 


have a long and lively history. Indeed, 


they have a convincing claim to be 
the most vibrant historical attraction 
on the increasingly popular island- 
hopping itinerary from Argentine 
Patagonia to Antarctica. 

Stanley, the capital and home 
to three-quarters of ‘Kelpers’ (as 
Falkland Islanders are known), is the 
point of arrival whether you come by 
air or sea. It’s home to Christ Church 
Cathedral, the Falkland Islands 
Museum, Government House and 
numerous memorials to conflicts, 
including the Falklands War and the 
less well known naval battle of the 
First World War. The harbour has 
many shipwrecks, some left over 
from failed attempts to reach 
California during the Gold Rush. 
If you’re on the trail of the 1982 


conflict; the British War: Cemetery- 
at San Carlos and Goose Green, both 
on East Falkland, should be part of 
your itinerary. The Falklands’ rich 
wildlife is a highlight for many 
visitors, with sea lions, elephant 
seals, penguins and other bird life 

in large numbers. 

South Georgia, rich with its 
association with Shackleton’s 
famous rescue mission, is generally 
the next stop on for cruises heading 
for Antarctica. As well as the 
Shackleton connection - including 
the explorer’s grave — the abandoned 
whaling station at the island’s town, 
Grytviken, is a striking reminder of 
the scale of the operation here, 
where tens of thousands of whales 
were killed during the 20th century. 
The beauty and bleakness of South 
Georgia, as well as the remarkable 
stories of life here, make for a 
fascinating few days. 


__~ Scores of vessels — dating 
back to the early 19th century 
— —found ale) aearee 


TRAVELLER’STIPS 


e@ The Falklands are reached by an 
unusual flight operated on behalf of 
the Ministry of Defence, going from 
RAF Brize Norton via Ascension Island, 
or by commercial service via Chile. 
Quark Expeditions is one of several 
cruise operators serving the islands 
(quarkexpeditions.com). 

e@ Check out falklandislands.com 
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IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e CHILEAN PATAGONIA retains an 
end-of-the-world atmosphere in 
settlements like Punta Arenas and 
Puerto Natales. 


e THE AZORES, a faraway 
archipelago, is home to well- 
preserved villages and remarkable 
indigenous flora and fauna. 
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The most spectacular experience. Take on the 


The scenery was breathtaking and 
I’ve made friends for life Iceland Lava Trek 


for Wind 


Cross paths with volcanoes, lava 
fields, waterfalls and fjords and 
help make sure no one has to face 


a mental health problem alone. 


For more info visit 


mind.org.uk/iceland 


community@mind.org.uk 


for better mental health 


See London with 
a different Eye. 


Spend a day exploring the artistic riches of London, in the company of 
one of our experts. Martin Randall Travel London Days focus on many 
fascinating themes. 


Exclusive and special arrangements feature: visit Transport for London’s 
historic headquarters at 55 Broadway or enjoy a private organ recital 

in a West End church. Sip champagne at the Savoy or cocktails at the 
Walkie Talkie. Admire the Spanish Golden Age with Dr Xavier Bray or 
the works of Hogarth with Dr Lars Tharp. Delve into hidden corners with 
Professor Gavin Stamp or large-scale landmarks with Sir Jeremy Dixon. 


There are over 40 unique itineraries, with more added regularly 
-asmall sample is listed here. You can take them as a taster for our wide 


The London Backstreet Walk range of cultural tours or as an add-on. 

From Hyde Park to the Tower London Gardens Walk | The Ever-Changing City Skyline | The Tudors 

18 May, 1 June, 15 June & 5 July 2017 The London Squares Walk | Great Railway Termini | Interwar Interiors 

Led by Professor Gavin Stamp, : P RTIN 

Sophie Campbell or Barnaby Rogerson wy peers - , Contact us: 
‘Offering a cornucopia of delights wim? TRAVEL +44 (0)20 8742 3355 


~ even to a Londoner’ LEADING EXPERTS IN CULTURAL TOURS martinrandall.com/london-days 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


INTO CAMBRAI 
TANK 1917 


WHERE IS CAMBRAI? 


Under 200 miles from London, 
Cambrai is not only easily accessible 
from across the Channel but is also 
situated close to other towns of 
similar historical significance. Somme, 
scene of the most devastating battle 
of WWI, is less than one hour’s drive 
away, as are the towns of Arras and 
Ors — the burial place of Wilfred Owen. 


1. CAMBRAI 5. ORS 
2.LONDON 6. PARIS 
3. SOMME 7. LILLE 
4. ARRAS 


FRANCE 
yi aM fa 


: oe 
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WILFRED 
OWEN AND 
THE FORESTER 
HOUSE 


JUST A SHORT DRIVE 
FROM CAMBRAI, 
outside the village of Ors, 
stands a startling white 
structure dedicated to 
wartime soldier and 
poet, Wilfred Owen. Once 
the forester’s house, this 
unassuming building 
has been transformed 
by Turner Prize nominee, 
Simon Patterson, into a 
place of quiet reflection 
and the contemplation 
of poetry. 

It was here in the 
cellar, that Wilfred Owen 
spent his last days and 
wrote to his mother: 
“There is no danger here, 
or if any, it will be well 
over before you read 
these lines.” He was 
killed in action days later 
at the tender age of 25. 


*You may photocopy or photograph the voucher 


—— 
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REMEMBERING 


THE FALLEN 
HEROES 
OF CAMBRAI 


THE MUSEUM OF CAMBRAI TANK 1917 WILL 
OPEN THIS YEAR, MARKING THE CENTENARY OF ONE OF THE 
BLOODIEST BATTLES OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


n 20 November 1917, British 
O Commander in Chief, Douglas Haig, 

approved a plan to encircle and liberate 
the French town of Cambrai. It was a crucial 
target as it sat just behind the Hindenburg Line, 
a highly trusted German defence position. The 
town has since come to signify the sacrifices 
made and losses suffered by these brave men. 

The attack comprised a combination of 

cavalry, air power, artillery and tanks — which 
had yet to prove their worth. At 06:20, nine 
battalions of the British Tank Corps launched an 
assault. Though the attack was successful, 44,000 
British troops died and 150 of the 476 tanks 
deployed were taken out of action. 


Deborah D51: a symbol of remembrance 
One of the tanks lost in battle that day, was 
Deborah D51. She was unearthed in 1998 along 
with five members of her crew who are buried 


in the nearby village of Flesquiéres. Deborah 
D51 will form the centrepiece of Cambrai Tank 
1917 along with stories of some of the men who 
died during the war, including poets Ewart Alan 
Mackintosh and Wilfred Owen (see box left). 
The museum will be inaugurated to mark 
the centenary of the battle on 26 November 
2017, and readers are invited to visit and take 
advantage of a special 2 for 1 offer. 


Cambrai today 

Though much of the original town was 
destroyed, it has spectacularly risen from the 
ashes. After the war, Architect Pierre Leprince- 
Rinquet was commissioned to give the centre 
anew, modern layout and the town hall was 
rebuilt, faithful to its original 18th century style. 
Today, it’s a charming and characterful city with 
a lively atmosphere and a multitude of squares 
and streets to explore. 


ee =... 


: THE MUSEUM OF 
: CAMBRAI TANK 1917 
: ROUTE D839, 59267, FLESQUIERES 


' OPENING TIMES 

' TUESDAY - SUNDAY, 10AM - 5PM 

H from 26 November 2017 

' (Closed during French bank holidays) 


ADMISSION 
:  5€ BUY ONE ADMISSION, GET ONE FREE ON 
' PRESENTATION OF THIS VOUCHER.” 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT CAMBRAI’S RICH HISTORY AT 


WWW.TOURISME-CAMBRESIS.FR OR CALL 0033.327 783 615 
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ial in the summer season. 
r the World (discover-the- 
o.uk) are Iceland experts. In 
nt years it’s become cheaper to fly 
to eland, with budget carriers adding 
to national airlines making the three- 
hour trip from the UK to Reykjavik. 
® Check out visiticeland.com 
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ETL, ISLANDS are 
en islands tinged with Norse 
that can be reached by 

m the UK mainland. 
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] lor somewhere that epitomises 

| modern Asia, something 
1. timeless remains at the heart 
of Singapore. Yes, there are sky- 
scrapers and dramatic modern 
architecture, but there’s also the 
same world-in-a-city atmosphere 
that has beguiled visitors for 
centuries. Within minutes you can 
travel from Little India to China- 
and end up in the Colonial 
District, with the instant changes in 
sights, sounds and smells that come 
with rambling around the city. 
Singapore celebrates its heritage 
with confidence, offering the 
i i um and National 
Museum, as well as thoroughly 
chool remnants like the famous 

=| and Botanic Gardens. 

One of the key events in the 
city-state’s history, the Fall of 
Singapore has its 75th anniversary 
this year. Japan’s occupation of 


n 


Walk back in time 
as skyscrapers give 
way to the neo- 
Palladian buildings 
of Singapore’s 
colonial district 


the city led to the single largest 
surrender of British-led troops in 
history. The Me! at Old Ford 
F. exhibition is a fascinating 
insight into this time and the later 
transfer of Singapore back to British 
rule after the war. Singapore eventu- 
ally became independent in 1965 
following expulsion from Malaysia. 

Immersing yourself in the city’s 
history will give you plenty to chew 
over at its famous hawker markets, 
where food from around the world is 
cooked fresh before your eyes. 

A different view of the Megas is on 
offer over the border in Johe 


a Victorian- -era mainte Gieslaying the 
treasures of the Sultans who lived 
here. JB is an easy hour-long bus 
journey from various points in 
Singapore - just don’t forget your 
passport as it’s in Malaysia. 


e Singapore is an easy fieee to travel 
% independently, with flights taking 
13 hours from the UK. Kuoni (kuoni. 
co.uk) can arrange city packages and 
multi-centre stays that take in other key 
destinations in the region. The Lion City 
is a year-round destination. 
e Check out yoursingapore.com 


Dove 


€ heady mix of colonial 
Risto and new world capital makes 
for a wonderful introduction to the 
region, or a great place to finish a trip 
around China. 


e HO CHI MINH CITY, Vietnam is 
another iconic historical destination, 
where you can learn about the French 
colonial era and Vietnam War to the 
backdrop of buzzing scooters. 
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fe 6 Speak French, Spanish or Italian 
as they are really spoken aa 


Now you can improve or maintain your French, Italian or 
Spanish with the bi-monthly audio magazines Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano and Punto y Coma. 


Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, Tutto italiano and Punto y Coma are published six times a year 
from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy magazine packed full of lively, topical and 
original articles and in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the inside 
track on French, Spanish or Italian culture. Key words and phrases are glossed into English 


Key Benefits 


e Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 
confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

¢ Improve your vocabulary and listening 
comprehension 


* Improve your knowledge of French, 
Hispanic or Italian culture 


on the facing page. The articles, in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio 


CD to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and understand French, 
Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so 


that you can assess your progress with each issue. 


For French speakers, Bien-dire Initial will take you from a beginner to an intermediate 
level and is published on alternate months to Bien-dire so that they can be taken together 


to form a truly comprehensive French learning programme. 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription to Bien-dire, 


Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano or Punto y Coma will inspire, motivate and help you 


to achieve fluency. 


New for 2017: 
Bien-dire Initial for 
beginner to 
intermediate 
leaners of French 


Subscribe Today! 


t fj 01. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire Initial French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a 
FREE French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Beginner - Intermediate 


i 3 02. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


= 03. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Spanish-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


fl (| 04. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 


audio CDs for £89) to Tutto italiano \talian Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Italian-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) [J 


or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercad CJ Vice CO) Amex O 
Card number 
Expiry date; «Card CW Corde 
First name: Last name: 
Address 
Postcode Country 


Teleghone Email 


Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 
content 


¢ Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 


Subscribe Today to either 
Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, 
Punto y Coma or Tutto 
italiano for a year for just 
£89 (normal price £99) and 
you will receive an extra 
issue, worth over £16 for 
FREE, and a FREE 
electronic dictionary 
bookmark worth £24.99 -a 


combined saving of £51! 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44 117 927 2236 


Or order by visiting our website: 
www.languages-direct.com/BHTV17 


Betoark 


o 


oO 


Please send your completed order form together with payment to: 
Languages Direct Ltd 
FREEPOST RSKB-KSKR-LYLU, Bristol BS1 6UX 


Delivery: Your first issue should be with you within 10 days of receiving your order. 


Outside the UK send to: 


Languages Direct, Spike Island, 133 Cumberland Road, 
Bristol, BS1 6UX, United Kingdom 


60 day money-back guarantee 


If for any reason Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano is not for you, 
just let us know within 60 days, and we'll refund your subscription in 
FULL, and you can keep your first issue. If at any time later you decide 
to cancel, we'll refund you the cost of any unmailed issues. 


To see our full range of excellent language learning materials 
visit www.languages-direct.com 
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The extraordinary 
Cathedral on Spilled 
Blood, St Petersburg, 
built on the site of 
Emperor Alexander II’s 


, “assassination in 1881 


Nee 
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I he centenary of the.Russian 
Revolution offers the perfect 
excuse to visit the country 

Winston Churchill described as 

“a riddle wrapped in a mystery 

inside an enigma”. That said, when 

marking an event as complex and 
far-reaching as the revolution, ina 

land so vast as Russia, it can be a 

little hard to know where to begin. 

The Bolshevik seizure of power 
mostly took place in and around 

St Petersburg. The city is a rich 

depository of historical sights, 

museums and architecture, though 
those on the trail of the revolution 
may like to head to Vosstaniya 

(uprising) Square, where the 

February revolution was triggered, 

Finland Station, where Lenin 

arrived from exile calling for the 

overthrow of the provisional 
government, and the cruiser Aurora, 
which fired the shot to signal the 


a. 


Ser ee 
3 a 
storming of the Winter Palace. 

While there’s so much more to see 
in St Petersburg, a journey onward 
to Moscow is a logical extension to 
the revolutionary itinerary. Lenin’s 
tomb in Red Square is one draw of 
course, but around the Kremlin you 
can explore the story of 
disturbances that heralded the 
beginnings of the civil war that 
followed the revolution. The 
Kremlin Wall necropolis is the 
resting place both of Soviet 
luminaries of that era - and beyond 
- and the mass grave of Red 
Soldiers killed in 1917. 

The story, and Russia, continues. 
You could travel east to 
Ekaterinburg, just over a day’s train 
ride from Moscow, to the site of the 
Romanovs’ deaths in 1918. From 
here, Siberia and the ever- 
mysterious far east of Russia are 
waiting to be discovered. 


TRAVELLER’STIPS 


e@ Most Russian adventures start by flying 
into Moscow or St Petersburg, though it is 
possible to take the train all the way from 
Paris. A specialist agent like Into Russia 
(into-russia.co.uk) can offer visa support 
as well as tailor-made itineraries. 

e Check out visitrussia.org.uk 


IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e KIEV, UKRAINE is a fascinating 
crossroads of European history, complete 
with a vast monastery complex, onion- 
domed cathedral and Maidan 
Nezalezhnosti Square, where much of the 
city’s modern history has been written. 


@ One of Europe’s most surprising 
destinations is BULGARIA. Mountains 
and monasteries are the big draw, but 
Sofia and Plovdiv are excellent places 
to start your travels. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL 


Horace Walpole’s Gothic Castle 


A visit to award winning Strawberry Hill is a truly 
theatrical experience. With the addition of five newly restored 
eccentric and colourful rooms, visitors will enjoy the beautiful 

interiors of Horace Walpole’s ‘little gothic castle’. 


www-.strawberryhillhouse.org.uk 


Book by 31 March 2017 


FOO OFF 


YOUR FIRST 
BOOKING:....- 


“The best holidays are defined in memory by just one or two magic moments 
Usually unplanned. Often because they can'tbe recreated” —irwanrsescus 


UK Walking Product 
HF Holidays have been creating walking and activity holidays for people of all abilities and 
ages since 1913. We take care of the accommodation, the food and the routes, while you 
discover the joys of the great outdoors in a safe and sociable atmosphere: push yourself to 
achieve tougher challenges or take it at your own pace. 


@ (345 470 7558 & htholidays.couk /50 


Int is per booking and applies to first time bookers with HF Holid 
Premium room supplements may apply. Visit our website for 


booked by 31 March 2017. Non member 
ns & Conditions 


Discover an island that will become part of your history. 


Alderney’s history has been shaped by its importance 
as a Staging post between England and France, a 

fact recognised through the ages; a Roman fort built 
around 300AD, the construction of the breakwater 
and 18 forts and batteries, commissioned by Queen 
Victoria, and the construction of over 600 bunkers and 
defences as part of Hitler’s Atlantic Wall during WWII. 


Alderney. So Close. So Different. 
+44 (0) 1481 822333 info@visitalderney.com 
www.visitalderney.com/history 


There is no better time to explore this island where 
the past comes alive than during our Channel Island 
Heritage Festival from 8th April - 1Oth May 2017 


MakeAlderney part of your history. 


(der 


THE CHANNEL Ms 
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The UK is one of the world’s premier historical destinations, 


SO forget the passport, dodge those unfavourable exchange rates 


and explore the riches right here on our doorstep... 


a The Elizabethan Old 


Market Hall, built in 
1596, in the centre of 
beautiful Shrewsbury, 
a town steeped in 
history dating back 
to the fifth century 


little-celebrated corner of England is 
in the spotlight in 2017. HULL’S status 
as Capital of Culture (hull2017.co.uk) 
means there’s a whole year of events in store. 
Highlights include revitalised historical 
attractions such as Hull’s Old Town, a William 
Wilberforce walking route, the Museums 
Quarter and the beautiful Holy Trinity Church, 
due to be given Minster status in May. While 
in the area, stop by the superbly preserved 
city of Beverley and explore the countless 
undiscovered villages of the Yorkshire Wolds. 
Another ae e to posse 
destinations is § EWSB , Shropshire. 
One of the UK’s best pleseived medieval 
towns, Shrewsbury is perfect for a weekend 
of poking round ancient alleyways and 
churches. The 1403 battle of 
Shrewsbury, one of the bloodiest to 
be fought on English soil, is also 
commemorated on the Albrighton 
Estate, north of the town centre. 
2017 marks the bicentenary 
of Jane Austen’s death 
(janeausten200.co.uk), with 
HAMPSHIRE cities, houses 
and countryside hosting 


100 iS 


events and exhibitions. There’s a permanent 
display on Austen’s life in Winchester 
Cathedral where the writer is buried. Jane 
Austen House Museum in Chawton will also 
be marking the event, and the village will be 
hosting a history-rich Open Garden weekend 
in June. Winchester and its cathedral are of 
course premier historical destinations in their 
own right, and the battle of Cheriton, one of 
the pivotal skirmishes in the Civil War, took 
place just outside the city in 1644. 
> is celebrating its legends in 2017, 
and none 1e capture the imagination like the 
myths surrounding King Arthur. Given the 
lack of certainty surrounding Arthur you might 
feel his presence at any ancient hill fort, 
castle or mist-covered Ilyn. More specifically, 
Dinas Powys Hill Fort near Cardiff dates 
from the right period, while the Bedd 
Arthur stone circle in Pembrokeshire’s 
Preseli Mountains is said to be the 
setting for his grave. Carmarthenshire 
County Museum in Abergwili holds a 


This year marks the bicentenary 
of Jane Austen’s death 


branch from Merlin’s Oak, still reputed to have 
magical properties. You’re never far from 
history in Wales, and the castles and railways 
of north Wales, set in stunning mountain and 
coastal eal are a good place to start. 
The BE DERS RAILWAY (bordersrail- 
way.co. uk, opened i in 2015 from Edinburgh 
to Tweedbank, is the perfect way to explore 
the attractions of this beautiful part of 
Scotland. Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, the 
home of Sir Walter Scott, and Floors Castle 
are all superb day trips from Edinburgh made 
accessible by rail, and tours connect 
harder-to-reach locations with train services 
(scotrail.co.uk/scotland-by-rail/borders- 
railway/borders-tours). The region can 
easily be Ls ih fiscal tele with the 
highlights of N 1UMBERLAND, just 
over the border it in England, as well as an 
extended exploration of Scotland’s capital. 
Twentieth- epee transport elles will 
be the focus at 4 OS : BRISTO 
opening in summer 2017. As well as exploring 
the area’s links with aviation, the museum will 
provide a fitting home for its centrepiece, 
Concorde 216, the last Concorde to be built 
and the last to make a supersonic flight. 


GETTY 
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KIRKER CULTURAL TOURS 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


Kirker Holidays provide a range of carefully crafted escorted holidays, with 
fascinating itineraries designed for those with an interest in history, art, 

archaeology, architecture, gardens and music. Groups typically consist of 
12-22 like-minded travellers, in the company of an expert Tour Lecturer. 


Other holidays include: Carcassonne & Albi; The Bay of Naples; 
The Grandeur of Rome; Puglia — A Land Of Conquest; 
Ravenna, Urbino & Ferrara; Ancient Greece and the Mani Peninsula 
and Turin & Piedmont 


SIENA & SAN GIMIGNANO 
FIVE NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 8 APRIL & 4 NOVEMBER 2017 


We will spend five nights in Siena so that full justice can be given both 
to this artistic treasure trove and the surrounding Tuscan countryside. 
The largest of all Tuscan hilltop towns, Siena was once one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful cities in Italy, its great rivalry with nearby 
Florence driving it on to new artistic heights. Today the legacy of its 
glorious past together with the powerful influence of both Church 
and State can still be felt as one discovers a city that many visitors miss. 
We explore Siena, the vineyards of Chianti and San Gimignano from 
our base - the beautiful Grand Hotel Continental, the 
grandest palazzo in the city. 


Price from £1,694 (April) or £1,449 
(November) per person for five nights 
including flights, transfers, accommodation 
with breakfast, one lunch, three dinners, all 
sightseeing, entrance fees and gratuities and 
the services of the Kirker Tour Lecturer. 


THE ROMANOVS & REVOLUTION 
The Centenary of the October Revolution 


A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 6 NOVEMBER 2017 


Our special tour marks the momentous events of Autumn 1917, which 
transformed Russia from a feudal aristocracy into the world’s first 
communist state. We will start our tour in St Petersburg’s Palace Square, 
facing what was then the Winter Palace. Following the events of the ‘ten 
days that shook the world’, we shall visit the Yusupov Palace, scene of the 
grisly murder of Rasputin, Finland Station where Lenin returned from 
exile, and the Aurora Cruiser, whose guns signalled the start 
of the revolution.We then move on to Moscow for visits to 
the Kremlin, Lenin’s Mausoleum and Muzeon Park with 
its collection of Soviet-era statues. 


Price from £2,995 per person for seven nights 
including flights, transfers, rail between St Petersburg 
& Moscow, accommodation with breakfast, one 
lunch, four dinners, all sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of the Kirker Tour Leaders. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE 
PENINSULAR WAR 


A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 17 OCTOBER 2017 


____MINOAN CRETE & SANTORINI 
NINE NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 11 MAY & 21 SEPTEMBER 2017 


One of the oldest civilisations in the world, Minoan Crete retains a 


Starting from Oporto, we will travel up the Douro river towards the 
plains of Castille following in the footsteps of Wellington and his army. 
We drive to the battlefields close to the city where The Iron Duke 
won an unexpected victory over Marshal Soult. We then travel by train 
following the course of the river to Pinhio where we spend a night on 
the banks of the Douro, before crossing into Spain where we will spend 
two nights in Ciudad Rodrigo. From here we will explore the open 
countryside where important battles took place, 
before reaching Salamanca, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Spain. 


Price from £1,799 per person for 
seven nights including flights, transfers, 
accommodation with breakfast, five dinners, 
all sightseeing, entrance fees and gratuities 
and the services of the Kirker Tour Lecturer. 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: 


020 7593 2284 quote code GBH 


www.kirkerholidays.com 


mysterious and enigmatic allure. Our tour will explore the legacy of the 
Minoans including the impressive archaeological sites such as Phaistos, 
Gournia and the legendary palace of Knossos, as well as taking in 
Crete’s spectacular scenery. We will spend three days on neighbouring 
Santorini, a former Minoan outpost 
often identified as the original ‘lost 
city’ of Atlantis. 


Price from £2,688 per person for 
nine nights including flights, 
transfers, accommodation with 

breakfast, seven lunches, 
seven dinners, all sightseeing, 
entrance fees and gratuities 
and the services of the 
Kirker Tour Lecturer. 
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Normanay: 
let the history surprise you 


2017 marks the 500" anniversary of the UNESCO-listed city of Le Havre 

Le Havre was founded by King Francis | in 1517 to establish a major, strategic port for France. To celebrate its 
500" anniversary, the birthplace of Impressionism will come alive like never before with major art exhibitions, street 
parades, theatrical performances, concerts and boat races taking place from 27 May to 5 November, making for a 
summer to remember. 

Getting there couldn’t be easier with sailings direct from Portsmouth to Le Havre. Make the most of your stay by visiting 
the nearby picturesque port of Honfleur, the unique Bayeux Tapestry or the stunning cliffs of Etretat, treat yourself to 
heavenly food and drink and discover a Normandy you have never experienced before. _ 


Normandy leaves a lasting impression! de 
iN 


Normandy 


Love the land. Live the life. 


www.normandy-tourism.org 


GEMMA ANGEL, COURTESY OF THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, LONDON/ NEIL HOPKIN-THOMAS/ 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN MARCH 
Skin deep 


EXHIBITION 
Tattoo: British Tattoo His 
Art Revealed MAGAZINE 


CHOICE 


National Maritime Museum Cornwall, 
Falmouth 

17 March-7 January 2018 

@ 01326 313388 

@ nmmc.co.uk 


ne in five of Britain’s adult population is estimated to 

have a tattoo, a figure that rises to one in three among 
young adults. But tattoos have not always been as popular nor 
as widespread as they are today. So where and why did myths 
and preconceptions of tattooing begin and how have methods 
of tattooing changed? 

These questions and more are addressed in a new exhibi- 
tion at the National Maritime Museum Cornwall that looks 
at the fascinating history of British tattooing. Sir Joseph 
Banks, the naturalist on Captain Cook’s first Pacific voyage 
in 1768, wrote the first European account of tattooing, in 
which he describes seeing a young girl being tattooed in 
Tahiti. The word ‘tattaw’ itself was first used in the 1769 
published account of Cook’s first voyage. 

Four hundred original artworks, photos and historical 
artefacts will be on show, including a brass instrument once 
used for ‘branding’ the letter ‘D’ on army deserters, as well as 
early tattooing equipment. Included is an original model of 
Edison’s patent electric preparatory pen from around 1877, 
which provided the basic technology for early tattoo ma- 
chines in the US and Britain. More squeamish visitors may 
wish to avert their gaze from one exhibit: two tattooed eyes 
on preserved (hairy) human skin (pictured above right). 
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EXHIBITION EXHIBITION 
Maria Merian’s The American Dream: 
Butterflies Pop to the Present 


The Queen’s Gallery, 
Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh 

17 March-23 July 

@ 0803 123 7306 

® royalcollection.org.uk 


See extraordinary 
“ee artworks by 


«») © German artist and 
a * entomologist Maria 
DD ae Sibylla Merian, 
‘ ! who travelled to 
1 aa Suriname, South 


America in 1699 to 
study its animals 
and plants. 


British Museum, London 

9 March-18 June 

® 020 7323 8181 (booking line) 
®@ britishmuseum.org 


Works by celebrated pop 
artists such as Andy Warhol, 
Ed Ruscha and Kara Walker 
explore the past 60 years of 
US history. Pop art exploded 
onto the art scene during this 
period as artists responded 
to events such as the 
assassination of John F 
Kennedy, the Apollo 11 moon 
landing and the Vietnam War, 
as well as the Aids crisis, 
racism and gender politics. 
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EXHIBITION 


Passion for Fashion: 
300 Years of Style 


Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire 
Until 23 April 

@ 01993 810530 

@ blenheimpalace.com 


Clothes, underclothes, shoes 


and accessories from the past 
300 years go on show at 
Blenheim Palace this month. 
Vintage dresses from the 1954 
House of Dior fashion show, 
which was held at the palace, 
will be on display, as well as 
adult and children’s clothes 
from the 18th and 19th 
centuries. You'll also find 
death-defying beauty 
products such as arsenic. 


Out & about 


ABOVE: A pair of tattooed eyes 
on preserved human skin 
from the 19th century 

BELOW: A travelling tattoo 
banner from the c1920s 


EXHIBITION 


People Power: 
Fighting for Peace 


IWM, London 

23 March-28 August 
@ 020 7416 5000 

@ jwm.org.uk 


A collection of more than 
300 items goes on display 

at IWM, London this month, 
exploring the evolution of the 
anti-war movement from the 
First World War to the present 
day. Highlights include a 
holograph manuscript of 
Siegfried Sassoon’s poem 
The General, on show for the 
very first time, as well as 
paintings, literature, posters, 
banners, badges and music. 


A branch of West Indian Cherry 
with an Achilles Morpho butterfly 
by Maria Sibylla Merian, 1702-03 
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Historical 
HOLIDAYS & HOTELS 


See below a selection of hotels and holidays, giving you 
opportunities to stay and soak up some history 


Blakeney Hotel 


Blakeney Hotel is a family owned hotel located directly on the Quay with 
panoramic views across the estuary and salt marshes — ideally placed for 
visiting the many local places of interest. The hotel has over 60 bedrooms, 
two comfortable lounges, a recently refurbished bar and a stylish award 
winning restaurant, a swimming pool with spa bath, steam and sauna room 
and mini gym. 


blakeneyhotel.co.uk // 01263 740797 


Boringdon Hall Hotel & Spa 


Boringdon is al6th century manor 5 star spa hotel where style meets 
luxury. Set on the edge of Dartmoor and just fifteen minutes from the 
coastal city of Plymouth, Boringdon sits in an idyllic town meets country 
location. The perfect place for luxury Devon escapes, fine dining with Head 
Chef Scott Paton and wellbeing spa breaks with Gaia Spa at Boringdon. 


boringdonhall.co.uk // 01752 344455 


Peter Sommer Travels 


A Peter Sommer Travels tour is a unique experience of a region: its history and 
tradition, its nature and culture, its very character. Guided by true experts and 
connoisseurs, our guests gain unparalleled insights through all their senses. 
Using hand-picked restaurants, and selected accommodations of great quality 
and character, from fine city hotels to restored traditional village homes, our 
tours are a cultural and gastronomic delight. 


petersommer.com // UK 01600 888220 / US (toll free) +1 855 4433027 


King John’s House 


To stay in this extraordinary, historic, Grade II* house is a unique 
experience. Set in superb grounds on the Wiltshire /Dorset border, King 
John's House is the perfect venue for a special celebration, providing 
accommodation for 15 guests. The principal rooms include a medieval 
reception hall and Tudor panelled dining room. The original building on the 
site of the house was King John's hunting ‘box’. 


hideaways.co.uk/h1l02 // 01747 828170 


Fascinating journeys into history, prehistory and the ancient world on specially 
designed tours exploring Britain and the Mediterranean. Informed and relaxed 
with small groups, interesting talks, special-access visits, excellent hotels and 
beautiful locations. East Anglia & the Origins of England; Romney Marsh, the 
Fifth Continent; Glories of Greece; Roman Pompeii; Minoan Crete & Santorini; 
Cyprus, North & South. TTA guaranteed and ATOL protected. 


hiddenhistory.co.uk // 0121 444 1854 


—— 


Island Cottage Holidays 


Isle of Wight and Purbeck, Dorset. Over 150 charming holiday cottages in 
delightful rural and coastal locations. Sandy beaches and wonderful walks. 
Pretty thatched cottages, farmhouses, stone cottages with stunning sea 
views in picturesque villages. Some cottages with swimming pools or beside 
the beach. All assessed for quality by Visit England 3 — 5 Stars Gold Award. 


. islandcottageholidays.com // 01929 481555 
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Sykes Cottages 


Sykes has more than 25 years’ experience helping people find their perfect 
holiday home from home. With over 7,500 hand-selected properties for 
you to choose from across the UK & Ireland, we have something for 
everyone. From romantic retreats to large, dog-friendly properties for the 
whole clan, we cater to your needs. Discover your dream cottage holiday 
today with Sykes Cottages. 


sykescottages.co.uk // 01244 356666 
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The Hor 


n of Plenty 


This 19th century former Mine Captain's house stands on the Devon/Cornwall 
border overlooking the Tamar Valley, an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty and 
World Heritage Site. Famous as one of Devon's best eateries for 50 years, this 4 
star hotel with 2 AA rosettes offers breathtaking views, peaceful countryside and 
luxurious accommodation. A wonderful base for exploring Devon and Cornwall. 
Please quote ‘History’ for complimentary room upgrade (subject to availability). 


thehornofplenty.co.uk // 01822 832528 
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Petwood Hotel 


Rich with history and a beautiful 30-acre setting, Petwood Hotel was once 
the wartime officers’ mess of the 617 ‘Dam Busters’ Squadron. Located in the 
heart of Lincolnshire, the Petwood is an ideal base for exploring the county 
and its aviation heritage sites. Visit the historic city of Lincoln, discover the 
Lincolnshire Wolds and charming market towns. ‘3 for 2’ midweek special 
offer available Sunday to Thursday. 


petwood.co.uk // 01526 352411 


Dart Valley Cottages, South Devon 


At Dart Valley Cottages we offer a wide variety of holiday properties ranging from 
cosy cottages for 2 to large houses for 10, and many welcome dogs. Situated 
along the Dart Valley in Dartmouth and Dittisham, and in lovely villages along this 
stunning stretch of coastline. Close to National Trust and English Heritage sites, 
great walks and beaches. 


dartvalleycottages.co.uk // 01803 771127 


Advertisement Feature 


Spring H 


ge Collection 


Contains the oldest and largest collection relating to 
witchcraft, magic and the occult in the world. Located in 
the historic harbour of Boscastle on the North Cornwall 
coast since 1960. 


museumofwitchcraftandmagic.co.uk | 01840 250111 


A fabulous Spitfire simulator helps tell the story of Air 
Transport Auxiliary and its intrepid male and female 
pilots who ferried warplanes from factories to RAF 
airfields throughout the war. 
maidenheadheritage.org.uk | 01628 780555 


300 years of the history of our Regiments in an extraordinary 
castle like building. Highlights include a reconstructed WW1 
trench and four Victoria Crosses. 

keepmilitarymuseum.org | 01305 264066 


Built in 1722, and owned by the Quaker banking family, the 
Peckovers. Explore the house and two acre garden, complete 
with Victorian Orangery and 50 varieties of rose. Early 17th 
century Reed Barn tea room and gift shop on-site. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/peckover | 01945 583463 


In 2017 The Munnings Art Museum reveals another side to 
one of Britains finest equestrian painters, Sir Alfred 
Munnings, with the launch of a surprising new exhibition: 
Munnings and the River. 


munningsmuseum.org.uk | 01206 322127 


Watts Gallery - Artists’ Village, Guildford Surrey, will kick off 
a year of celebrations to mark the 200th birthday of G F Watts 
(1817 - 1904), ‘England’s Michelangelo; with a new exhibition 
on 28th February. 


wattsgallery.org.uk | 01483 810235 


Erewash Museum, Derbyshire Museum of The Year 2011, 
2012 and 2016. Visit our fascinating local history museum 
and art gallery. Explore our gardens or try afternoon tea in 
our brand new tea room. 


erewashmuseum.co.uk | 01159 071141 


Many secrets are yet to be uncovered in Calke Abbey’s 
seemingly abandoned rooms. Discover hidden stories, 
collections and spaces revealed for the first time, before 
exploring forgotten views of the estate. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey | 01332 863822 


To advertise in the Heritage Collection, contact George 
via the details below. BBC History Magazine is the 
country’s best selling History title, with over 321,000 
readers a month. 


george.bent@immediate.co.uk | 0117 300 8542 


for more online visit www.historyextra.com/directory EE DIRECTORY Hi 


COLDITZ 1046 to 2017 @ 


Includes Dresden, Bastei, Arnhem Bridge, Dambusters, 
Moehne Lake,The Original Iron Curtain Experience 
The Romantic Sid@ Of. Colditz 


14 Super Highlights! 


Just 23 Places Left. a. 


01904 404100 iafo@seesights.co.uk 


March to October: 


Monday to Saturday ig Seesights Holidays Ltd 
April to September: > : y : This Sensational 6 days includes Transfers, Meals, Hotel 
ibe to Saturday and > ; and Many Other Extras as seen in Your 

undays 


Situated in the town centre and set over three floors, Dover f “ Le a f ~ GENEALOGY PUBLISHERS 


Museum has a range of fascinating real objects, models and original 


ictures showing the history and archaeology of Dover. | oy ee : 
een ote - Be te Aelita) | LOOKING TO 
-going boat in the Bronze Age Boat Gallery - i 
BE PUBLISHED? 
> 


at Dover Museum. Discovered in 1992, just yards from where it is 


Discover Your Ancestors 
exhibited, the boat is thought to be some 3000 years old and is now 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 
and internationally 


housed in an award winning gallery. 


SUBMISSIONS AND 
SAMPLES WELCOMED. 


Money back guarantee J 


ALL WORK CONSIDERED, 


For the best, most 

economical services 
write to: 

Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk 
11 Crosbie Road, 

Harborne, Birmingham 

B17 9BG 

(BHM) 


museum 


Visit our website: www.dovermuseum.co.uk 
Follow us on Twitter: @DoverMuseum 
museumenquiries@dover.gov.uk * 01304 201066 


HEATING 
> | 
a) 
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i TI MDD LLIIDD ND 1] / » 24/7 heat control- digital control thermostat “We are so cosy, it is 
Soy Unique patented ceramic heat tablets that wonderful. When | 
~ i} store and release heat for longer woke on Saturday 
: High fin design - 6X the surface area of a normal morning | could not 
radiator for SUPERIOR HEAT COVERAGE believe the difference 
© Maintenance free streamline 7cm design - ple (compared to the old 
slimmest on the market ofradiators - Might storage heaters). 
Full installation service which includes removing a Thank you oie) oe 
and disposing of the old heating where required for everything: 
A premium German product, sold and installed 
by friendly, qualified British people — 
(e Technik Heat UK Ltd, 77 Alston Drive, Bradwell Abbey Industrial Estate, Milton Keynes, MK13 SHG Se. 
lA SST. LLL LL LLL - 
© & WINTER SALE - REGUESEE a ) FREE Home Survey today! : 
‘ i To request your FREE Ca t ] eSurvey § 
- 1 complete your details below and post to aed coupon to: ~ FREEPOSTTECHNIK HEATUK. ' 
— thermostat or user trier ; Name: BBH2802 : 
“*Terms anid(Conditions apply. wt " — wireless thermostat available i 
‘y Address: i 
For a FREE Catalogue and to arrange a No-Obligation FREE Home eh »: ! 
J ! 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS | 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


a. Lady Margaret Beaufort, ~_ 

Carl Eric Wickman and 

Belle Vue, Manchester? 

b. Rosemary Sutcliff, the House 

of Hanover and Uffington, 

Oxfordshire? 

c. Vera Lynn, Maurice Maeterlinck 
and Donald Campbell? 


2. Which statue is 
the odd one out? 
George IV 
by Chantrey; 
William IV 
by Nixon; 
James Napier 
by Adams; 
Henry Havelock 
by Behnes? 


3. What links these? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1a. Greyhounds: Beaufort had a greyhound badge; 
Wickman founded the Greyhound bus company; 
Belle Vue was Britain’s first greyhound stadium. 
b. White horses: Sutcliff wrote Rider of the White 
Horse; a white horse was a Hanoverian badge; 
Uffington has a prehistoric white horse hill figure. 
c. Bluebirds. Vera Lynn sang about them; Bluebird 
was a play by Maeterlinck; speedster Donald 
Campbell was killed piloting Bluebird in 1967. 

2. Nixon’s statue of William IV is at Greenwich. 
The others are in Trafalgar Square. 3. Florence 
Nightingale. She was born in Florence and buried 
at East Wellow, Hampshire. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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1. What links... /quiz 


_JRAROLD: WINS: WILLELM : FLEES: 


RASS BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Had Harold prevailed in 1066, could the 
Normans have invaded England again, 


with papal backing? 


John Hill, Bournemouth 


No. In the first place, had William 
been defeated, he would almost 

certainly have been killed, like the other 
unsuccessful invaders of 1066, Tostig 
Godwineson and Harold Hardrada. 
In pre-Conquest England, there was no 
tradition of sparing defeated enemies. 

But even assuming William had 
escaped and returned to Normandy, 
there would have been little chance of 
a repeat performance. The invasion of 
1066 had stretched Norman resources 
to the limit. Ships had been built from 
scratch, supplies stockpiled for months, 
and mercenaries recruited from all over 
France and beyond. From a purely 
practical point of view, repeating all of 
this would have been hugely difficult. 

The greater difficulty, which would 
surely have nixed any thoughts ofa 


repeat attempt, would have been the 
lack of political support. Many 
Normans had objected to William’s 
plan to invade England in 1066, 
pointing out that it was insanely risky 
and that they were not obliged to serve 
him overseas. That would have been 
doubly true if a first attempt had failed. 

Pope or no pope, by invading 
England in 1066, William had essen- 
tially submitted the justice of his claim 
to divine judgment. Had Harold 
prevailed at Hastings, contemporaries 
would have understood that God had 
decided against William. 


Marc Morris is a historian and broadcaster. 
His latest book is King John: Treachery, 
Tyranny and the Road to Magna Carta 
(Windmill Books, 2015) 
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SAMANTHA'S 


RECIPE CORNER 


Jollof rice 


| first tried Jollof rice at 

a friend’s birthday party 
and was bowled over by 
this delicious spicy tomato 
comfort dish. It is generally 
agreed to have come from 
the Wolof (also known as 
Jolof) empire, a tribe that 
ruled parts of Senegal and 
Gambia from c1350-1890. 
But it’s a popular dish 
across the whole of west 
Africa, often served at 
celebrations. 

There’s a lot of lively 
debate around the origins 
of the dish and the many 
different ways of cooking 
it. | enlisted the help of a 
Nigerian friend, Tunde, 
who recommended this 
traditional version of the 
recipe. | added a chicken 
drumstick to the final meal, 
but fried plantain would 


also make a lovely addition. 


INGREDIENTS 

800g rice 

2 red peppers, chopped 
1 tin plum tomatoes, 
with juice 

1 large onion, chopped 
1 Scotch bonnet pepper 
140g tomato purée 
250ml vegetable oil 

4 chicken stock cubes 
4 bay leaves 

Y2 tsp salt, plus more 

to taste 


Jollof rice: 
a taste of 
west Africa 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a Savoury rice favoured in west 
Africa since the 14th century 


METHOD 
Cook rice for 10 minutes or 
until parboiled. 

Empty tomatoes (includ- 
ing juices) into a blender 
and add red pepper, onions 
and Scotch bonnet, and 
blend together. 

Rinse rice until it cools, 
drain and put to one side. 
Pour oil into a large 
saucepan and heat until it 
shimmers. Add tomato and 
pepper mixture and stir in 
tomato puree. Crumble the 
stock cubes into the pan 
with a dash of salt. Add bay 
leaves and mix well. 

Bring the mixture to a 
gentle simmer, cover and 
cook for 25 mins remember- 
ing to stir regularly to stop 
it sticking. 

Add the rice to the 
mixture and stir until the rice 
is covered. Splash in some 
water to prevent the mixture 
from drying out and cook 
slowly for 15 minutes or 
until the base of the pan 
burns slightly. 


VERDICT 
“Deliciously spicy” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 40 minutes 
Based ona recipe from 
nigeriacuisine.com 


Soldiers warm themselves 
by a brazier in Nieuport, 
Belgium in 1915. Belgian 
+) trenches ended in the sand 
dunes of this coastal town 


Q What did the First World War 
trenches look like at the Belgian coast 
and the Swiss border? Were there 
massive fortifications or did the 
trenches simply stop? 


Gordon Wilson, by email 


At the neutral Swiss border, 


stabilised in late 1914 but there 


the line of trenches began were outbreaks of heavy 
(or ended) in the foothills ofthe __ fighting a little to the north 
Juras near the village of in the Vosges. 


Pfetterhouse, just north of the 
Largin, a tiny piece of Swiss 
territory protruding into 
German-held Alsace. 

The southernmost German 
position was a square pillbox 
virtually on the Swiss border. 
Slightly further north was the 
first French blockhouse —a 
concrete machine-gun post 
knownas the Villa Agathe. 

The most notable fortifica- 
tion in the area was in fact 
Swiss, a substantial wood and 
earth bunker used to monitor 
the opposing armies. A large 
Swiss flag fluttered above it 


Some 450 miles north, the 
trenches petered out in the sand 
dunes near the coastal town of 
Nieuport. Both sides construct- 
ed blockhouses in the area and 
the Germans set up batteries 
along the coast to deter the 
Royal Navy. The most notice- 
able defences in the area, 
though, were liquid ones. 

In 1914, the Belgians stalled 
the German advance by 
opening the sluice gates to the 
network of canals that criss- 
crossed the low-lying land 
around the river Yser, flooding 
large areas with seawater. 
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Across 
7 Gymnasium in Athens, 
location of Aristotle’s 
‘peripatetic’ philosophical 
school (6) 

9 Arenowned building of 
Petra, carved by the 
Nabataeans (8) 

11 The Slavery___ Act 
(1833), which outlawed 
slavery across most of 

the British empire (9) 

12 Surname adopted (from 
the first name of a poet) 

by acelebrated US 
songwriter (5) 

13 George, British admiral 
known chiefly for his 
arduous voyage around the 
world (1740-44) (5) 

14 It gets its name from the 
great variety of new plant 
species found there on 
Captain Cook’s expedition 
of 1770 (6,3) 

16/26 down A name 
applied to many cemeteries 
of the American west such 
as at Dodge City (4,4) 
18/25 across Mughal 
emperor, Shah Jahan, had this 
mausoleum built, over a period of 
20 years, to immortalise his dead 
wife (3,5) 

20 Most of its prisoners were 
released in the two years following 
the Belfast Agreement (4) 

22 Term applied to the federal 
legislative chamber of the German 
Empire (1871-1918) (9) 

24 The first president of Malawi (5) 
25 See 18 across 

27 One of the most famous examples 
of such political division is that of 
India in 1947 (9) 

28 A fifth-century Frankish legal 
code, one provision of which has 
been interpreted as barring females 
from inheriting land (5,3) 

29 Ancient stone burial chamber, 
such as that at Poulnabrone, 

Ireland (6) 


Down 

1 Political organisation founded 

in the late 1950s with the aim of 
liberating Palestine (2-5) 

2 A member of the Nile Valley 
civilisation known to ancient Egypt 
as Kush (6) 

3 Bill, German-born photographer, 
celebrated for his documentation of 


BBC History Magazine 


Who was Malawi’s 


PE 


20th-century British life (6) 

4 Addictive, opium-based drink 
traditionally used as an analgesic, 
available without prescription until 
early 20th century (8) 

5 See 19 down 

6 Under the enlightened governorship 
of Lachlan Maquarie (early 19th 
century), it developed from a penal 
colony to a thriving town (6) 

8 A former centre of the linen 
industry in County Tyrone, near to 
the Beaghmore stone circles and 
cairns (9) 

10 Structure traditionally used to 
hang and display the bodies of 
condemned criminals (6) 

15 Ancient city which became the 
capital of the Eastern Roman empire 
and later Istanbul (9) 

17 As the wooden support, used for 
beheadings, was called (3,5) 

19/5 18th-century English 
agricultural pioneer — his seed drill 
machine was a prototype for all 
future sowing implements (6,4) 

21 British statesman who died only 
a few months after becoming prime 
minister (7) 

22 Specially designed ones were 
developed for Operation Chastise 


first president? 
(see 24 across) 
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(May 1943) (5) 

23 Annually, from 1838-45, Charles 
Pelham Villiers instigated parliamentary 
debates to___ the duty on corn (6) 

24 Member of a nation that, technically, 
came into being with the act of Union 

of 1707 (6) 

26 See 16 across 
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Charles II’s restoration 
Ian Mortimer argues that 1660 is the most 
important date in English history, after 1066 


The US enters WWI > 


Adam IP Smith on why 


America decided to join 
the fight against Germany 


acentury ago 


Edward Seymour 


Derek Wilson traces the 


fall of England's once 
mighty lord protector 


Nuclear culture 
Jonathan Hogg reveals 
how the prospect of 
armageddon impacted on 
novels, films, newspapers 
and TV shows in the 1980s 
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“As soon as I heard him, 
Irealised he was different to 
most comedians. He sounded 
as if he was improvising... 

and very often he was. He 
wasn't girded to the script” 


Comedian Barry Cryer chooses 


Arthur Askey 


1900-82 


rthur Askey was a comedian famous for catchphrases 

such as “Hello playmates!” and “I thank you!” Born in 

Liverpool at the turn of the 20th century, he found 

national fame in 1938 after landing a starring role in 

the BBC radio comedy series Band Waggon. He went 
on to appear in a string of postwar television shows such as Before 
Your Very Eyes, The Arthur Askey Show and the ITV talent show 
New Faces (as a panellist). He also recorded a number of popular 
novelty songs, like The Bee Song, and played many a panto dame. 
He was married with one daughter. 


When did you first hear about Arthur Askey? 

I first heard him many years ago on the comedy radio show Band 
Waggon which he appeared in with Richard ‘Stinker’ Murdoch. 
The duo came from different worlds but hit it off immediately. 

The comedy was conversational — it was a complete ragbag of jokes, 
puns and one-liners — and while scripted, didn’t appear scripted. 

It just sounded as if they were both having a real laugh and was 

a breakthrough at the time. No one had ever done that kind of 
comedy before on the BBC. 


What kind of person was he? 

I was lucky enough to work with him way back and I can honestly 
say he was the most warm, convivial man — unlike some comedi- 
ans. He was only 5ft 3ins tall, but was known as ‘Big-hearted 
Arthur’. Small man, big heart! He had what they call ‘funny bones’. 
You can’t analyse it; he was just a naturally funny man and would 
love to deflate a serious situation. He was also very self-deprecating 
and didn’t seem to have any ego. He was very kind to me person- 
ally when I started out in the business. I’ve never forgotten that. 


What made Askey a hero? 

His relaxed, informal comedic style. As soon as I heard him, 

I realised that he was different to most comedians. He sounded as if 
he was improvising... and very often he was improvising. He wasn’t 
girded to the script. Eric Morecambe, who was a big fan, once told 
me that he himself adopted one of Arthur’s trademarks: that of 
turning to a camera and talking to it as if he was talking to you, the 
viewer, at home. A comedian who does the same thing today is 


Ta f 
Arthur Askey in the 1941 
film The Ghost Train. “He 
set the scene in many 


ways for today’s comedy 
world,” says Barry Cryer 


Stewart Lee... and it all started with dear old Arthur. He was the 
man — but he’s sadly been rather forgotten now. 


What was his finest hour? 

Career-wise, he stayed on top for years after first finding fame with 
Band Waggon. He went on to appear in a number of films and also 
had a very successful career in television. But for me, Band Waggon 
all those years ago was an absolute peak — although I’m not for a 
moment suggesting he went downhill afterwards. Having done his 
apprenticeship in the provinces, that first radio show was a real 
high, and it was also an important morale booster during the war, 
in the days when radio was king. 


Can you see any parallels between Askey’s life 

and your own? 

Well, we're both from the north of England. I’m from Leeds and he 
was from Liverpool. I’m fascinated by the fact that Liverpool in 
particular has produced so many great comedians, be it Arthur, 
Doddy or John Bishop. I think it’s something to do with it being 

a port and the mixture of cultures. 


What do you think Askey would have made of today’s 
comedy scene? 

I remember him once saying: “Every generation is the same — 

a load of crap and a few brilliant people!” And he was right. But 
I think he would have tut-tutted at some of today’s more graphic 
comedy. His humour may have occasionally been suggestive and 
featured the odd double entendre, but there was no swearing. 


If you could meet Askey, what would you ask him? 

P'dask him if he realised that he set the scene in many wawys for 
today’s comedy world, and was the role model for many modern 
comedians who consciously or unconsciously copied him. 
Barry Cryer was talking to York Membery 

Barry Cryer is a writer, comedian and regular panellist on BBC Radio 4’s 
I'm Sorry I Haven't A Clue, which is currently touring 
(isihac.net/tour_dates.php). Look out for his forthcoming oos 
book Hercule Parrot’s Cagebook. barrycryer.co.uk 
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Photograph Landscapes and 
Wildlife like an Expert 


Our world is filled with so much beauty that demands to be photographed. 
The only problem: the perfect landscape or wildlife shot is so tricky that if 
you don’t know how to shoot what you're seeing, you're likely to let these 
natural wonders pass you by. 


In The National Geographic Guide to Landscape and Wildlife 
Photography, popular National Geographic photographers Michael 
Melford and Tim Laman reveal their tips and secrets about what makes for 
great landscape and wildlife photography. Taking you around the world 
from the comfort of your home, they’ve created 24 visually-rich, adventure- 
packed, and practical lessons. Learn to take unforgettable photos of desert 
cliffs, penguin colonies, dramatic waterfalls, birds of paradise, and so much 
more. With their expert insight, you'll come away with empowering ideas 
the next time you find yourself in the perfect spot at the perfect time of day, 


or up-close with a curious animal. 


THEGREATCOURSES.CO.UK/8SUKHM 
0800 298 9796 


The National Geographic 
Guide to Landscape and 
Wildlife Photography 


Taught by Tim Laman & Michael Melford 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LECTURE TITLES 


Landscape 

Landscape Photographer, Landscape Artist 
Seeing the Way the Camera Sees 

What’s in My Bag? 

Four Kinds of Light in Landscapes 

Landscape Colour Variation and Combinations 
Nighttime and Daytime Skyscapes 

Above- and Below-Surface Waterscapes 


Landscape Photography Site Research 
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Drive-By Photography: Travel Photos 
. Computer Editing: Review and Cataloguing 
Computer Editing: Development 


Five Ideas for Successful Landscape Photos 


Wildlife 

13. Wildlife Photography 

14. Photographing Winter Wildlife 

15. Photographing Island Wildlife 

16. Nighttime Wildlife Photography 

17. Documenting Biodiversity 

18. Photographing Life in the Sea 

19. Camera Traps for Elusive Wildlife 

20. Antarctica: A Photographer’s Paradise 
21. Photography on the Road 


22. Orangutans: Photographing 
Animal Communities 


23. Birds of Paradise: Ultimate Photo Challenge 
24. Getting Your Best Wildlife Photo 


The National Geographic Guide to Landscape and 
Wildlife Photography 


Course no. 7941 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


DVD £54999 NOW £24.99 


+£2.99 Postage and Packing 


Priority Code: 141157 


For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to go 
deeper into the subjects that matter most. No exams. No 
homework. Just a world of knowledge available anytime, 
anywhere. Download or stream to your laptop or PC, or 
use our free mobile apps for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 
550 courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk. 


The Great Courses®, 2nd Floor, Mander House, Mander Centre 
Wolverhampton, WV1 3NH. Terms and conditions apply. 
See www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk for details. 


ENGLISH 


HERITAGE 
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